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CHAPTER I. 


THE HOTEL LAMBERT—UPSTAIRS. 


On an evening in March in the forties of last century a girl looked 
down on the Seine from an attic window on the Ile St. Louis. The 
room behind her—or beside her, for she sat on the window-ledge, 
with her back against one side of the opening and her feet against 
the other—was long, whitewashed from floor to ceiling, lighted by 
five gaunt windows, and as cold to the eye as charity to the 


recipient. Along each side of the chamber ran ten pallet beds. A 
| black door broke the wall at one end, and above the door hung a 
crucifix. A painting of a Station of the Cross adorned the wall 
at the other end. Beyond this picture the room had no ornament ; 
it is almost true to say that beyond what has keen named it had 
no furniture. One bed—the bed beside the window at which the 
gitl sat—was screened by a thin curtain which did not reach the 
floor. This was her bed. 

But in early spring no window in Paris looked on a scene more 
cheerful than this window; which as from an eyrie commanded 
a shining reach of the Seine bordered by the lawns and foliage of 
the King’s Garden, and closed by the graceful arches of the Bridge 
of Austerlitz. On the water boats shot to and fro. The quays 
were gay with the red trousers of soldiers and the coquettish caps 
of soubrettes, with students in strange cloaks, and the twinkling 
wheels of yellow cabriolets. The first swallows were hawking hither 
and thither above the water, and a pleasant hum rose from the 
Boulevard Bourdon. 

Yet the girl sighed. For it was her birthday, she was twenty 
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- this twenty-fifth of March. and there was not a soul in the world 
to know this and to wish her joy. A life of dependence, toned to 
the key of the whitewashed room and the thin pallets, lav before 
her; and though she had good reason to be thankful for the safety 
which dependence bought, still she was only twenty, and spring. 
time, viewed from prison windows, beckons to its cousin, youth, 
She saw family groups walking the quays; and father, mother, 
children, all, seen from a distance, were happy. She saw lovers 
loitering in the garden or pacing to and fro, and romance walked 
with every one of them; none came late, or fell to words. She 
sighed more deeply ; and on the sound the door opened. 

‘ Hola!’ cried a shrill voice, speaking in French, fluent, but 
oddly accented. ‘Who is here? The Princess desires that the 
English Mademoiselle will descend this evening.’ 

‘Very good,’ the girl in the window replied pleasantly. <‘ At 
the same hour, Joséphine ?’ 

‘Why not, Mademoiselle?’ A trim maid, with a plain face 
and the faultless figure of a Pole, came a few steps into the room. 
* But you are alone ?’ 

‘The children are walking. I stayed at home.’ 

‘Tobe alone? As if I did not understand that! To be alone 
—it is the luxury of the rich.’ 

The girl nodded. ‘None but a Pole would have thought of 
that,’ she said. 

‘ Ah, the crafty English Miss!’ the maid retorted. ‘ How she 
fiatters! Perhaps she needs a touch of the tongs to-night? 
Or the loan of a pair of red-heeled shoes, worn no more than thrice 
by the Princess—and with the black which is convenable for 
Mademoiselle, oh, so neat! Of the ancien régime, absolutely!’ 

The other laughed. ‘ The ancien régime, Joséphine—and 
this!’ she replied, with a gesture that embraced the room, the 
pallets, her own bed. ‘A curled head—and this! You are truly 
a cabbage——’ 

‘But Mademoiselle descends! ’ 

‘A cabbage of—foolishness ! ’ 

‘Ah, well, if I descended, you would see,’ the maid retorted. 
‘I am but the Princess’s second maid, and I know nothing! But 
if I descended it would not be to this dormitory I should return! 
Nor to the tartines! Nor to the daughters of Poland! Trust 
me for that—and I know but my prayers. While Mademoiselle, 
she is an artist’s daughter.’ 

‘There spoke the Pole again,’ the girl struck in with a smi'e 
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‘The English Miss knows how to flatter,’ Joséphine laughed. 
‘That is one for the touch of the tongs,’ she continued, ticking 
them off on her fingers. ‘And one for the red-heeled shoes. 
And-—but no more! Let me begone before I am bankrupt!’ 
She turned about with a flirt of her short petticoats, but paused 
and looked back, with her hand on the door. ‘None the less, 
mark you well, Mademoiselle, from the whitewash to the ceiling 
of Lebrun, from the dortoir of the Jeunes Filles to the Gallery of 
Hercules, there are but twenty stairs, and easy, oh, so easy to 
descend! If Mademoiselle instead of flattering Joséphine, the 
Cracovienne, flattered some pretty gentleman—who knows ? 
Not I! I know but my prayers!’ And with a light laugh the 
maid clapped to the door and was gone. 

The girl in the window had not throughout the parley changed 
her pose or moved more than her head ; and this was characteristic 
of her. For even in her playfulness there was gravity, and a 
measure of stillness. Now, left alone, she dropped her feet to the 
floor, turned, and knelt on the sill with her brow pressed against 
the glass. The sun had set, mists were rising from the river, 
the quays were grey and cold. Here and there a lamp began to 
shine through the twilight. But the girl’s thoughts were no longer 
on the scene beneath her eyes. 

‘There goes the third who has been good to me,’ she pondered. 
‘First the Polish lodger who lived on the floor below, and saved 
me from that woman. Then the Princess’s daughter. Now 
Joséphine. There are still kind people in the world—God grant 
that I may not forget it! But how much better to give than 
to take, to be strong than to be weak, to be the mistress and not 
the puppet of fortune! How much better—and, were I a man, 
how easy in comparison ! ’ 

But on that there came into her remembrance one to whom 
it had not been easy ; one who had signally failed to master fortune, 
or to grapple with circumstances. ‘ Poor father!’ she whispered. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE HOTEL LAMBERT—DOWNSTAIRS. 


Wuen ladies were at home to their intimates in the Paris of the 
‘forties, they seated their guests about large round tables with a 
view to that common exchange of wit and fancy which is the 
French ideal. The mode crossed to England, and in many houses 
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these round tables, fallen to the uses of the dining-room or the 
nursery, may still be seen. But when the Princess Czartoriskj 
entertained in the Hotel Lambert, under the ceiling painted by 
Lebrun, which had looked down on the arm-chair of Madame de 
Chatelet and the tabouret of Voltaire, she was, as became a Pole, 
a law to herself. In that beautiful room, softly lit by wax candles, 
her guests were free to follow their bent, to fall into groups, or 
to admire at their ease the Watteaus and Bouchers which the 
Princess’s father-in-law, old Prince Adam, had restored to their 
native panels. 

Thanks to his taste and under her rule the gallery of Hercules 
presented on this evening a scene not unworthy of its past. The 
silks and satins of the old régime were indeed replaced by the high- 
shouldered coats, the stocks, the pins and velvet vests of the dandies ; 
and Thiers beaming through his glasses, or Lamartine, though 
beauty, melted by the woes of Poland, hung upon his lips, might 
have been thought by some unequal to the dead. But they were 
now what those had been ; and the women peacocked it as of old. 
At any rate the effect was good, and a guest who came late, and 
paused a moment on the threshold to observe the scene, thought 
that he had never before done the room full justice. Presently 
the Princess saw him and he went forward. The man who 
was talking to her made his bow, and she pointed with her fan 
to the vacant place. ‘Felicitations, my lord,’ she said. She 
held out her gloved hand. 

‘A thousand thanks,’ he said, as he bent over it. ‘ But on 
what, Princess ? ’ 

‘On the success of a friend. On what we have all seen in the 
Journal. Is it not true that you won your suit ?’ 

‘I won, yes.’ He shrugged his shoulders. ‘ But what, Madame? 
A bare title, an empty rent-roll.’ 

‘For shame!’ she answered. ‘But I suppose that this is 
your English phlegm. Is it not a thing to be proud of—an old 
title? That which money cannot buy and the wisest would fain 
wear? M. Guizot, what wae he not give to be Chien de Race ? 
Your Peel, also ?’ 

‘And your Thiers ?’ " returned, with a sly glance at the little 
man in the shining glasses. 

‘He, too! But he has the passion of humanity, which is 4 
title in itself. Whereas you English, turning in your unending 
circle, one out, one in, one in, one out, are but playing a game— 
marking time! You have not a desire to go forward !’ 
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‘Surely, Princess, you forget our Reform Bill, scarce ten years 
old.’ 
‘Which bought off your cotton lords and your fat bourgeois, 
and left the people without leaders and more helpless than before. 
No, my lord, if your Russell—Lord John, do you call him ?—had 
one jot of M. Thiers’ enthusiasm! Or your Peel—but I look for 
nothing there ! ’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘I admit,’ he said, ‘ that M. Thiers 
has an enthusiasm, a zeal, beyond the ordinary.’ 

‘You do? Wonderful!’ 

‘But,’ with a smile, ‘it is, I fancy, a zeal and an enthusiasm 
of which the object is—M. Thiers! ’ 

‘Ah!’ she cried, fanning herself more quickly. ‘Now there 
spoke not Mr. Audley, the attaché—he had not been so imprudent ! 
But—how do you call yourself now ?’ 

‘On days of ceremony,’ he replied, ‘ Lord Audley of Beaudelays.’ 

‘There spoke my lord, unattached! Oh, you English, you have 
no enthusiasm. You have only traditions. Poor were Poland 
if her fate hung on you!’ 

‘There are still bright spots,’ he said slyly. And his glance 
returned to the little statesman in spectacles on whom the Princess 
rested the hopes of Poland. 

‘No!’ she cried vividly. ‘Don’t say it again or I shall be 
displeased. Turn your eyes elsewhere. There is one here about 
whom I wish to consult you. Do you see the tall girl in black who 
is engaged with the miniatures ?’ 

‘I saw her some time ago.’ 

‘I suppose so. You area man. I dare say you would call her 
handsome ? ’ 

‘I think it possible, were she not in this company. What of 
her, Princess ? ’ 

‘Do you notice anything beyond her looks ?’ 

‘The picture is plain—for the frame in which I see her. Is she 
one of the staff of your school ?’ he asked. 

‘Yes, but with an air-——’ 

‘Certainly—an air!’ He nodded. 

‘Well, she is a countrywoman of yours and has a history. Her 
father, a journalist, artist, no matter what, came to live in Paris 
years ago. He went down, down, always down; six months ago 
he died. There was enough to bury him, no more. She says, I 
don’t know ’— the Princess indicated doubt with a movement of 
her fan—‘ that she wrote to friends in England. Perhaps she did 
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not write; how do I know? She was at the last sou, the street 
before her, a hag of a concierge behind, and withal—as you see her.’ 

‘Not wearing that dress, I presume?’ he said with a faint 
smile. 

‘No. She had passed everything to the Mont de Piété ; she had 
what she stood up in—yet herself! Then a Polish family on the 
floor below, to whom my daughter carried alms, told Cécile of her, 
They pitied her, spoke well of her, she had done—no matter 
what for them—perhaps nothing. Probably nothing. But Cécile 
ascended, saw her, became enamoured, enragée! You know Cécile— 
for her all that wears feathers is of the angels! Nothing would do 
but she must bring her here and set her to teach English to the 
daughters during her own absence.’ 

‘The Princess is away ?’ 

‘For four weeks. But in three days she returns, and you see 
where Iam. How do I know who this is? She may be this, or 
that. If she were French, if she were Polish, I should know! But 
she is English and of a calm, a reticence—ah !’ 

* And of a pride too,’ he replied thoughtfully, ‘if I mistake not. 
Yet it is a good face, Princess.’ 

She fluttered her fan. ‘It isa handsome one. For a man that 
is the same.’ 

‘With all this you permit her to appear ?’ 

‘To be of use. And a little that she may be seen by some 
English friend, who may tell me.’ 

‘Shall I talk to her ?’ 

‘If you will be so good. Learn, if you please, what she is.’ 

‘ Your wishes are law,’ he rejoined. ‘ Will you present me?’ 

‘It is not necessary,’ the Princess answered. She beckoned to 
a stout gentleman who wore whiskers trimmed & la mode du Roi, 
and had laurel leaves on his coat collar. ‘A thousand thanks.’ 

He lingered a moment to take part in the Princess’s reception 
of the Academician. Then he joined a group about old Prince Adam 
Czartoriski, who was describing a recent visit to Cracow, that last 
morsel of free Poland, soon to pass into the maw of Austria. A 
little apart, the girl in black bent over the case of miniatures, om- 
paring some with a list, and polishing others with a square of silk. 
Presently he found himself beside her. Their eyes met. 

‘I am told,’ he said, bowing, ‘ that you are my countrywoman. 
The P.incess thought that I might be of use to you.’ 

The girl had read his erracd before he spoke and a shade 
flitted across her face. She knew, only too well. that her hold 
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on this rock of safety to which chance had lifted her—out of a 
gulf of ptril and misery of which she trembled to think—was of 
the slightest. arly, almost from the first, she had discovered 
that the Princess’s benevolence found vent rather in schemes for 
the good of many than in tenderness for one. But hitherto she 
had relied on the daughter’s affection, and a little on her own 
usefulness. Then, too, she was young and hopeful, and the depths 
from which she had escaped were such that she could not believe 
that Providence would return her to them. 

But she was quick-witted, and his opening frightened her. 
She guessed at once that she was not to be allowed to await 
Cécile’s return, that her fate hung on what this Englishman, so 
big and bland and forceful, reported of her. 

She braced herself to meet the danger. ‘I am obliged to the 
Princess,’ she said. ‘But my ties with England are slight. I 
came to France with my father when I was ten years old.’ 

‘I think you lost him recently ?’ he said. He found his task 
less easy than it should have been. 

‘He died six months ago,’ she replied, regarding him gravely. © 
‘His illness left me without means. I was penniless, when the 
young Princess befriended me and gave me a respite here. I am 
no part of this,’ she continued, with a glance at the salon and the 
groups about them. ‘I teach upstairs. I am thankful for the 
privilege of doing so.’ 

‘The Princess told me as much,’ he said frankly. ‘She thought 
that, being English, I might advise you better than she could ; 
that possibly I might put you in touch with your relations ?’ 

She shook her head. 

‘Or your friends? You must have some ?’ 

‘Doubtless my father had friends—once,’ she said in a low 
voice. ‘ But as his means diminished, he saw less and less of those 
who had known him. For the last two years I do not think that 
he saw an Englishman at home. Before that time I was in a 
convent school, and I do not know.’ 

‘You are a Roman Catholic, then ?’ 

‘No. And for that reason—and for another, that my account 
was not paid ’—her colour rose painfully to her face—‘I could 
not apply to the Sisters. I am very frank,’ she added, her lip 
trembling. 

‘And I encroach,’ he answered, bowing. ‘Forgiveme! Your 
father was an artist, I believe ?’ 

‘He drew for an Atelier de Porcelaine—for the journals when 
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he could. But he was not very successful,’ she continued reluc- 
tantly. ‘The china factory which had employed him since he 
came to Paris, failed. When I returned from school he was 
alone and poor, living in the little street in the Quartier, where 
he died.’ 

‘But forgive me, you must have some relations in England ?’ 

‘Only one of whom I know,’ she replied. ‘My father’s 
brother. My father had quarrelled with him—bitterly, I fear; 
but when he was dying he bade me write to my uncle and tell 
him how we were placed. I did so. No answer came. Then 
after my father’s death I wrote again. I told my uncle that | 
was alone, that I was without money, that in a short time I should 
be homeless, that if I could return to England I could live by teach- 
ing French. He did not reply. I could do no more.’ 

‘That was outrageous,’ he answered, flushing darkly. Though 
well under thirty he was a tall man and portly, with one of those 
large faces that easily become injected. ‘Do you know—is your 
uncle also in narrow circumstances ? ’ 

‘I know no more than his name,’ she said. ‘ My father never 
spoke of him. They had quarrelled. Indeed, my father spoke 
little of his past.’ 

‘But when you did not hear from your uncle, did you not 
tell your father ?’ 

‘It could do no good,’ she said. ‘And he was dying.’ 

He was not sentimental, this big man, whose entrance into a 
room carried with it a sense of power. Nor was he one to be lightly 
moved ; but her simplicity and the picture her words drew for him 
of the daughter and the dying man touched him. Already his 
mind was made up that the Czartoriski should not turn her adrift 
for lack of a word. Aloud, ‘The Princess did not tell me your 
name,’ he said. ‘ May I know it?’ 

* Audley,’ she said. ‘Mary Audley.’ 

He stared at her. She supposed that he had not caught the 
name, and she repeated it. 

* Audley ?’ he said. ‘Do you really mean that ?’ 

‘Why not ?’ she asked, surprised in her turn. ‘Is it so un- 
common a name ?’ 

‘No,’ he replied slowly. ‘No, but it is a coincidence. The 
Princess did not tell me that your name was Audley.’ 

The girl shook her head. ‘I doubt if she knows,’ she said. 
‘To her I am only “the English girl.”’ 
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‘And your father was an artist, resident in Paris? And his 
name ?’ 

‘Peter Audley.’ 

He nodded. ‘Peter Audley,’ he repeated. His eyes looked 
through her at something far away. His lips were more firmly 
set. His face was grave. ‘Peter Audley,’ he repeated softly. 
‘An artist resident in Paris! ’ 

‘But did you know him 2?’ she cried. 

He brought his thoughts and his eyes back to her. ‘No, I did 
not know him,’ he said. ‘ But I have heard of him.’ And again 
it was plain that his thoughts took wing. ‘ John Audley’s brother, 
the artist!’ he muttered. 

In her impatience she could have taken him by the sleeve and 
shaken him. ‘Then you do know John Audley?’ shesaid. ‘My 
uncle ? ’ 

Again he brought himself back with an effort. ‘A thousand 
pardons!’ he said frankly. ‘ You see the Princess did not tell me 
that you were an Audley. Yes, I know John Audley—of the 
Gatehouse. I suppose it was to him you wrote ?’ 

* Yes,’ 

‘And he did not reply ?’ 

She nodded. 

He laughed, as at something whimsical. It was not a kindly 
laugh, it jarred a little on his listener; but the next moment his 
face softened, he smiled at her, and the smile of such a man had 
its importance, for in repose his eyes were hard. It was clear 
to her that he was a man of position, that he belonged to this keen 
polished world at which she was stealing a glance. His air was 
distinguished, and his dress, though quiet, seemed even in that 
gathering the last note of fashion. 

‘But I am keeping you in suspense,’ he said. ‘I must tell 
you, Miss Audley, why it surprised me to learn yourname. Because 
I, too, am an Audley.’ 

‘You!’ she cried. 

“Yes, I,’ he replied. ‘ What is more, I am akin to you. The 
kinship is remote,’ he continued, ‘ but it happens that your father’s 
name, in its place in a pedigree, has been familiar to me of late, and 
I could set down the precise degree of cousinship in which you 
stand to me. I think your father was my fourth cousin.’ 

She coloured charmingly. ‘Is it possible?’ she exclaimed. 

‘It is a fact proved— indeed, recently proved in a court of law,’ 
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he answered lightly. ‘Perhaps it is as well that we have that 
warrant for a conversation which I can see that the Princess thinks 
long. After this she will expect to hear the whole of your history,’ 

‘I fear that she may be displeased,’ the girl said, wincing a 
little. ‘ You have been very kind ——’ 

‘Who should be kind,’ he replied, ‘if not the head of your 
family? But have no fear, I will deal with the Princess. I shall 
be able to satisfy her, I have no doubt.’ 

‘And you ’—she looked at him with appeal in her eyes— will 
you be good enough to tell me who you are?’ 

‘I am Lord Audley. To distinguish me from another of the 
same name, I am called Audley of Beaudelays.’ 

‘Of Beaudelays?’ she repeated. He thought her face, her 
whole bearing, singularly composed in view of his announcement. 
‘Beaudelays?’ she repeated thoughtfully. ‘I have heard the 
name more than once. Perhaps from my father.’ 

‘It were odd if you had not,’ he said. ‘It is the name of my 
house, and your uncle, John Audley, lives within a mile of it.’ 

‘Oh,’ she said. The name of the uncle who had ignored her 
appeals fell on her like a cold douche. 

‘I will not say more now,’ Lord Audley continued. ‘ But you 
shall hear from me. To-morrow I quit Paris for three or four days, 
but when I return have no fear. You may leave the matter in my 
hands in full confidence that I shall not fail—my cousin.’ 

He held out his hand and she laid hers in it. She looked him 
frankly in the face. ‘Thank you,’ she said. ‘I little thought 
when I descended this evening that I should meet a kinsman.’ 

‘ And a friend,’ he answered cordially, holding her hand a little 
longer than was needful. 

‘And a friend,’ she repeated. ‘But there—I must go now. 
[ should have disappeared ten minutes ago. This is my way.’ 
She inclined her head, and turning from him she pushed open a 
small door masked by a picture. She passed at once into a dark 
corridor, and threading its windings gained the great staircase. 

As she flitted upwards from floor to floor, skirting a long proces- 
sion of shadowy forms, and now ogled by a Leda with the dusk for 
her only veil, now threatened by the tusks of the great boar at bay, 
she was not conscious of thought or surprise. It was not until she 
had lighted her taper outside the dormitory door, and, passing be- 
tween the rows of sleeping children, had gained her screened corner, 
that she found it possible to think. Then she set the light in her 
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tiny washing-basin—such was the rule—and seated herself on her 
bed. For some minutes she stared before her, motionless and 
unwinking, her hands clasped about her knees, her mind at work. 

Was it true, ora dream? Had this really happened to her since 
she had viewed herself in the tiny blurred mirror, had set a curl right 
and, satisfied, had turned to godown? The danger and the delivery 
from it, the fear and the friend in need? Or was it a Cinderella’s 
treat, which no fairy godmother would recall to her, with which 
no lost slipper would connect her? She could almost believe this ; 
for no Cinderella, in the ashes of the hearth, could have seemed 
more remote from the gay ball-room than was she crouching on 
her thin mattress, with the breathing of the children in her ears, 
from the luxury of the famous salon. 

Or, if it was true, if it had happened, would anything come of it ? 
Would Lord Audley remember her? Or would he think no more 
of her, ignoring to-morrow the poor relation whom it had been the 
whim of the moment toown? That would be cruel! That would 
be base! But if Mary had fallen in with some good people since 
her father’s death, she had also met many callous, and a few cruel 
people. He might be one. And then, how strange it was that 
her father had never named this great kinsman, never referred 
to him, never even, when dying, disclosed his name! 

The light wavered in the draught that stole through the bald, 
undraped window. A child whimpered in its sleep, awoke, began 
tosob. It was the youngest of the daughters of Poland. The girl 
tose, and going on tip-toe to the child, bent over it, kissed it, 
warmed it in her bosom, soothed it ; presently the little waif slept 
again, and Mary Audley began to make ready for bed. 

But so much turned for her on what had happened, so much 
hung in the balance, that it was not unnatural that as she let down 
her hair and plaited it in two long tails for the night, she shoxld see 
her new kinsman’s face in the mirror. Nor strange that as she lay 
sleepless and thought-ridden in her bed the same face should present 
itself anew relieved against the background of darkness. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE LAWYER ABROAD. 


Haur an hour later Lord Audley paused in the hall at Meurice’s, 
and having given his cloak and hat to a servant went thoughtfully 
up the wide staircase. He opened the door of a room on the first 
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floor. A stout man with a bald head, who had been for some 
time yawning over the dying fire, rose to his feet and remained 
standing. 

Audley nodded. ‘ Hallo, Stubbs!’ he said carelessly ; ‘ not in 
bed yet 2’ 

‘No, my lord,’ the other answered. ‘I waited to learn if your 
lordship had any orders for England.’ 

‘Well, sit down now. I’ve something to tell you. I’m glad 
that youareup.’ My lord stooped as he spoke and warmed his hands 
at the embers ; then rising, he stood with his back to the hearth, 
The stout man sat forward on his chair with an air of deference, 
His double chin rested on the ample folds of a soft white stock 
secured by a gold pin in the shape of a wheat-sheaf. He wore 
black knee-breeches and stockings, and his dress, though plain, 
bore the stamp of neatness and prosperity. 

For a minute or two Audley continued to look thought- 
fully before him. At length, ‘May I take it that this claim 
is really at an end now?’ he said. ‘Is the decision final, I 
mean ?’ 

‘Unless new evidence crops up, my lord,’ Stubbs answered— 
he was a lawyer—‘ the decision is certainly final. With your lord- 
ship's signature to the papers I brought over——’ 

‘ But the claimant might try again ?’ 

‘Mr. John Audley might do anything,’ Stubbs returned. ‘I 
believe him to be mad upon the point, and therefore capable of 
much. But he could only move on new evidence of the most cogent 
nature. I do not believe that such evidence exists.’ 

His employer weighed this for some time. At length, ‘ Then 
if you were in my place,’ he said, ‘ you would not be tempted to 
hedge ?’ 

‘To hedge?’ the lawyer exclaimed, as if he had never heard 
the word before. ‘I am afraid I don’t understand.’ 

‘I will explain. But first, tell me this,’ Audley asked. ‘If 
anything happens to me before I have a child, John Audley suc- 
ceeds to the peerage? That is clear?’ 

‘Certainly !—Mr John Audley, the claimant, is also your heir- 
at-law.’ 

‘To title and estates—such as they are ?’ 

‘To both, my lord.’ 

‘Then follow me another step, Stubbs. Failing John Audley, 
who is the next heir ?’ 

‘Mr. Peter Audley,’ Stubbs replied, ‘his only brother, would 
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succeed, if he were alive. But itis common ground that he is 
dead. I knew Mr. Peter, and, if I may say it of an Audley, my lord, 
a more shiftless, weak, improvident gentleman never lived. And 
obstinate as the devil! He married into trade, and Mr. John never 
forgave it—never forgave it, my lord. Never spoke of his brother 
or to his brother from that time. It was before the Reform Bill,’ 
the lawyer continued with a sigh. ‘There were no railways then 
and things were different. Dear, dear, how the world changes! 
Mr. Peter must have gone abroad ten years ago, but until he 
was mentioned in the suit I don’t think I had heard his name 
ten times in as many years. And he an Audley!’ 

‘He had a child ?’ 

‘Only one, a daughter.’ 

‘Would she come in after Mr. John ?’ 

‘Yes, my lord, she would—if living.’ 

‘I’ve been talking to her this evening.’ 

‘Ah!’ The lawyer was not so simple as he seemed, and for a 
minute or two he had foreseen the dénowement. ‘Ah!’ he re- 
peated, thoughtfully rubbing his plump calf. ‘I see, my lord. 
Mr. Peter Audley’s daughter? Really! And ifI may venture to 
ask, what is she like ?’ 

Audley paused before he answered. Then, ‘If you have 
painted the father aright, Stubbs, I should say that she was his 
opposite in all but his obstinacy. A calm and self-reliant young 
woman, if I am any judge.’ 

‘ And handsome ? ’ 

‘Yes, with a look of breeding. At the same time she is penni- 
less and dependent, teaching English in a kind of charity school, 
cheek by jowl with a princess! ’ 

‘God bless my soul!’ cried the lawyer, astonished at last. ‘A 
princess ! ’ 

‘Who is a good creature as women go, but as likely as not 
to send her adrift to-morrow.’ 

‘Tut-tut-tut !’ muttered the other. 

‘However, I’ll tell you the story,’ Audley concluded. And he 
did so. 

When he had done, ‘ Well,’ Stubbs exclaimed, ‘for a coin- 
cidence——’ 

‘Ah, there,’ the young man broke in, ‘ I fancy, all’s not said. 
I take it the Princess noted the name, but was too polite to ques- 
tion me. Anyway, the girl is there. She is dependent, friendless ; 
attractive, and well-bred. For a moment it did occur to me—she 
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is John Audley’s heiress—that I might make all safe by—’ His 
voice dropped. His last words were inaudible. 

‘ The chance is so very remote,’ said the lawyer, aware that he 
was on delicate ground, and that the other was rather following 
out his own thoughts than consulting him. 

‘It is. The idea crossed my mind only for a moment—of course 
it’s absurd for a man as poor as am. There is hardly a poorer 
peer out of Ireland—you know that. Fourteenth baron without 
a roof to my house or a pane of glass in my windows! And a rent- 
roll when all is told of , 

‘A little short of three thousand,’ the lawyer muttered. 

‘Two thousand five hundred, by God, and not a penny more! 
If any man ought to marry money, I am that man, Stubbs!’ 

Mr. Stubbs, staring at the fire with a hand on each knee, 
assented respectfully. ‘I’ve always hoped that you would, my 
lord,’ he said, ‘ though I’ve not ventured to say it.’ 

‘Yes! Well—putting that aside,’ the other resumed, ‘ what is 
to be done about her? I’ve been thinking it over, and I fancy 
that I’ve hit on the right line. John Audley’s given me trouble 
enough. I'll give him some. I'll make him provide for her, d—n 
him, or I don’t know my man, Stubbs!’ 

‘T’d like to know, my lord,’ Stubbs ventured thoughtfully, ‘ why 
he didn’t answer her letters. He hated her father, but it is not like 
Mr. John to let the young lady drift. He’s crazy about the family, 
and she is his next heir. He’s a lonely man, too, and there is room 
at the Gatehouse.’ 

Audley paused, half-way across the room. ‘I wish we had 
never leased the Gatehouse to him!’ 

‘It’s not everybody’s house, my lord. It’s lonely and——’ 

‘It’s too near Beaudelays! ’ 

‘If your lordship were living at the Great House, quite s0,’ 
the lawyer agreed. ‘ But, as it is, the rent is useful, and the lease 
was made before our time, so that we have no choice.’ 

‘I shall always believe that he had a reason for going there!’ 

‘ He had an idea that it strengthened his claim,’ the lawyer said 
indulgently. ‘ Nothing, I think, beyond that, my lord.’ 

‘ Well, I’ve made up my mind to increase his family by a niece!’ 
the other replied. ‘ He shall have the girl whether he likes it or not. 
Take a pen, man, and sit down. He’s spoiled my breakfast many a 
time with his confounded Writs of Error, or whatever you call them, 
and for once I’ll be even with him. Say—yes, Stubbs, say this: 
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‘« Tam Cirected by Lord Audley to inform you that a young lady, 
believed to be a daughter of the late Mr. Peter Audley, and recently 
living in poverty in an obscure ”—yes, Stubbs, say obscure—* part 
of Paris, has been rescued by the benevolence of a Polish lady. 
For the present she is in the lady’s house in a menial capacity, and 
is dependent on her charity. Lord Audley is informed that the 
young lady made application to you without result, but this 
report his lordship discredits. Still, he feels himself concerned ; 
and if those to whom she naturally looks decline to aid her, it is 
his lordship’s intention to make such provision as may enable her 
tolive respectably. Iam to inform you that Miss Audley’s address 
is the Hétel Lambert, Ile St. Louis, Paris. Letters should be 
addressed ‘ Care of the Housekeeper.’ ” ’ 

‘He won’t like the last touch!’ the young man continued, 
with a quiet chuckle. ‘If that does not touch him on the raw, 
I'll yield up the title to-morrow. And now, Stubbs, good-night.’ 

But Stubbs did not take the hint. ‘I want to say one word, 
by your leave, my lord, about the borough—about Riddsley,’ he 
said. ‘We put in Mr. Mottisfont at the last election, your lord- 
ship’s interest just tipping the scale. We think, therefore, that 
word from you may set right what is going wrong there.’ 

‘What is it?’ 

‘There’s a strong feeling,’ the lawyer answered, his face very 
' serious, ‘ that the party is not being led aright ; and that Mr. Mottis- 
font, who is old ; 

‘Is willing to go with the party, eh, Stubbs ?’ 

‘No, my lord, with the party leaders. Which is a different 
thing. Sir Robert Peel—the land put him in, but, d—n me, 
my lord ’—the lawyer’s manner lost much of its deference and he 
spoke bluntly and strongly—‘ it looks as if he were going to put 
the land out! An income-tax in peace time, we’ve taken that. 
And less protection for the farmer, very good—if it must be. 
But all this taking off of duties, this getting in of Canadian corn— 
I tell you, my lord, there’s an ugly feeling abroad! There are a 
good many in Riddsley say that he is going to repeal the Corn 
Laws altogether, that he’s sold us to the League, and won’t be 
long before he delivers us!’ 

The big man sittiag back in his chair smiled. ‘It seems to 
me,’ he said, ‘that you are travelling rather fast and rather far, 
Stubbs!’ 

‘That’s just what we fear Sir Robert is doing!’ the lawyer 
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retorted smartly, the other’s rank forgotten. ‘ And you may take 
it from me the borough won’t stand it, my lord—won’t stand it ; 
and the sooner Mr. Mottisfont has a hint the better. If he 
follows Peel too far, the bottom will fall out of his seat. There’s no 
Corn Law leaguer will ever sit for Riddsley ! ’ 

‘With your help, anyway, Stubbs,’ my lord said with a smile, 
The lawyer’s excitement amused him. 

‘No, my lord! Never with my help! I believe that on the 
landed interests rests the stability of the country! It was the 
landed interest that supported Pitt and beat Bony, and brought us 
through the long war. It was the landed interest that kept us 
from revolution in the dark days after the war. And now because 
the men that turn cotton and iron and clay into money by the help 
of the devil’s breath—because they want to pay lower wages—’ 

‘The ark of the covenant is to be overthrown, eh ?’ the young 
man laughed. ‘ Why, to listen to you, Stubbs, one would think 
that you were the largest landowner in the county!’ 

‘No, my lord,’ the lawyer answered ; ‘ but it’s the landowners 
have made me whatIam. And it’s the landowners and the farmers 
that Riddsley lives by and is going to stand by! And the sooner 
Mr. Mottisfont knows that the better. He was elected as a Tory, 
and a Tory he must stop, whether Sir Robert turns his coat or not!’ 

‘You want me to speak to Mottisfont.’ 

‘We do, my lord. Just a word. I was at the Ordinary last fair 
day, and there was nothing else talked of. Free Canadian corn was 
too like free French corn and free Belgian corn for Stafford wits 
to see much difference. And Peel is too like repeal, my lord.’ We 
are beginning to see that.” 

Audley shrugged his shoulders. ‘The party is satisfied,’ he 
said. ‘And Mottisfont? I can’t drive the man.’ 

‘No, but a word from you——’ 

‘Well, I'll think about it. But I fancy you’re over-running 
the scent.’ 

‘Then the line is not straight!’ the lawyer retorted shrewdly. 
‘ However, if I have been too warm, I beg pardon, my lord.’ 

‘T’ll bear itin mind,’ Audley answered. ‘ Very good, I will bear 
it in mind. And now, good-night, Stubbs. Don’t forget to send 
the letter to John Audley as soon as you reach London.’ 

Stubbs replied that he would, and respectfully took his leave. 
He had said his say on the borough question, lord or no lord; 
which to a Briton—and he was a typical Briton—was a satisfaction. 
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But half an hour later, when he had drawn his night-cap down 
to his ears and stood, the extinguisher in his hand, he paused, his 
eyes fixed on the flame of the candle. ‘ He’sa sober hand for a young 
man,’ he thought; ‘a very sober hand. I warrant he will never 
run his ship on the rocks for lack of a good look-out!’ 


CHAPTER IV, 
HOMEWARD BOUND. 


In the corner of the light diligence, seating six inside, which had 
brought her from Montreuil, Mary Audley leant forward, looking 
out through the dingy panes for the windmills of Calais. Joséphine 
slept in the corner facing her, as she had slept for two hours past. 
Their companions, a French shopkeeper and her child, and an 
English bagman, sighed and fidgeted, as travellers had cause to 
sigh and fidget in days when he was lucky who covered the 
distance from Paris to Calais in twenty-five hours. The coach 
tumbled on. Thesun had set, a small rain was falling. The fading 
light tinged the plain of the Pas de Calais with a melancholy 
which little by little dyed the girl’s thoughts. 

She was on her way to her own country ; to those on whom she 
might be dependent without shame. And common sense, of which 
she had a large share, told her that she had cause, great cause to be 
thankful. But the flush of relief, to which the opening prospect 
had given rise, was ebbing. The life before her was new, those 
amongst whom she must lead that life were strange ; nor did the cold 
phrases of her uncle’s invitation, which ignored both her father and 
the letters that she had written, promise an over-warm welcome. 

Still, ‘Courage!’ Mary murmured to herself, ‘Courage!’ 
And she recalled a saying which she had learned from the maid, 
‘At the worst, ten fingers!’ Then, seeing that at last they were 
entering the streets of the town and that the weary journey was 
over—she had left Paris the day before—she touched Joséphine. 
“We are there,’ she said. 

The maid awoke with her eyes on the bagman, who was stout. 
‘Ah!’ she muttered. ‘In England they are like that! No wonder 
that they travel seeing that their bones are so padded! But, for 
me I am one ache.’ 

They jolted over the uneven pavement, crossed a bridge 
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lumbered through streets scarcely wider than the swaying diligence, 
at last with a great cracking of whips they swerved to the left and 
drew up amid the babel of the quay. In a twinl.ling they were part 
of it. Porters dragged down, fought for, snatched up their baggaye, 
English-speaking touts shook dirty cards in their faces. Tide. 
waiters bawled questions in their ears, The postilion, the con- 
ductor, all the world stretched greedy palms under their noses, 
Other travellers ran into them, and they ran into other travellers, 
All this, in the dusk, in the rain, while the bell on the deck over. 
head clanged above the roar of the escaping steam, and a man 
shouted without ceasing, ‘Tower steamer! Tower steamer! Any 
more for England ?’ 

Joséphine, after one bitter exchange of words with a lad who 
had seized her handbag, thrust her fingers into her ears and re- 
signed herself. Even Mary for a moment was aghast. She was 
dragged this way and that, she lost one article and recovered it, 
lost another and recovered that, she lost her ticket and rescued it 
from a man’s hand. At last, her baggage on board, she found her- 
self breathless at the foot of the ladder, with three passengers im- 
ploring her to ascend, and six touts clinging to her skirts and crying 
for drink-money. She had barely time to make her little gift to 
the kind-hearted maid—who was returning to Paris by the night 
coach—and no time to thank her, before they were parted. Mary 
was pushed up the ladder. In a moment she was looking down 
from the deck on the wet, squalid quay, the pale up-turned faces, © 
the bustling crowd. 

She picked out the one face which she knew, and which it pained 
her to lose. By gestures and smiles, with a tear in the eye, she 
tried to make amends to Joséphine for the hasty parting, the hali- 
spoken words. The maid on her side was in tears, and after the 
French fashion was proud of them. So the last minute came 
The paddles were already turning, the ship was slowly going astern, 
when a man pushed his way through the crowd. He clutched the 
ladder as it was unhooked, and at some risk and much loss of 

- dignity he was bundled on board. There was a lamp amidships, 
and, as he regained his balance, Mary, smiling in spite of herself, 
saw that he was an Englishman, a man about thirty, and plainly 
dressed. Then in her anxiety to see the last of Joséphine she 
crossed the deck as the ship went about, and she lost sight of him. 

She continued to look back and to wave her handkerchief, until 
nothing remained but a light or two in a bank of shadow. That 
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was the last she was to see of the land which had been her home 
for ten years ; and chilled and lonely she turned about and did what, 
had she been an older traveller, she would have done before. She 
sought the after-cabin. Alas, a glance from the foot of the com- 
panion was enough! Every place was taken, every couch occupied, 
and the air, already close, repelled her. She climbed to the deck 
again, and was seeking some corner where she could sit, sheltered 
from the wind and rain, when the captain saw her and fell foul of her. 

‘Now, young lady,’ he said, ‘no woman’s allowed on deck 
at night ! ’ 

‘Oh, but,’ she protested, ‘ there’s no room downstairs ! ’ 

‘Won’t do,’ he answered roughly. ‘ Lost a woman overboard 
once, and as much trouble about her as about all the men, drunk 
or sober, I’ve ever carried. All women below, all women below, 
is the order! Besides,’ he continued more amicably, as he saw by a 
ray of lantern-light that she was young and comely, ‘it’s wet, 
my dear, and going to be d—d wet, and as dark as Wapping !’ 

‘But l’ve a cloak,’ she petitioned, ‘if I sit quite still, and——’ 

A dark form loomed up at the captain’s elbow. ‘This is the 
lady I am looking for,’ the new-comer said. ‘It will be all right, 
Captain Jones.’ 

The captain turned sharply. ‘Oh, my lord,’ he said, ‘I didn’t 
know ; but with petticoats and a dark night, blest if you know 
where youare! I’m sure I beg the young lady’s pardon. Quite 
right, my lord, quite right!’ With a rough salute he went forward 
and the darkness swallowed him. 

‘Lord Audley?’ Mary said. She spoke quietly, but to do 
so she had to steady her voice. 

‘Yes,’ he replied. ‘I knew that you were crossing to-night, 
and as I had to go over this week I chose this evening. I’ve 
reserved a cabin for you.’ 

‘Oh, but,’ she remonstrated, ‘I don’t think you should have 
done that! I don’t know that I can——’ 

“Afford it ?’ he said coolly. ‘ Then—as it is a matter of some 
shillings—your kinsman will presume to pay for it.’ 

It was a small thing, and she let it pass. ‘ But who told you,’ 
she asked, ‘ that I was crossing to-night ? ’ 

‘The Princess. You don’t feel, I suppose, that as you are 
crossing, it was my duty to stay in France ? ’ 

‘Oh, no!’ she protested. 

‘But you are not sure whether you are more pleased or more 
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vexed, he answered. ‘ Well, let me show you where your cabin is— 
it is the size of a milliner’s box, but by morning you will be glad of 
it, and that may turn the scale. Moreover,’ he continued, as he 
led the way across the deck, ‘ the steward’s boy, when he is not 
serving gin below, will serve tea above, and at sea tea is not to be 
scorned. That’s your number—7. And there is the boy. Boy!’ 
he called in a voice that ensured obedience, ‘Tea and bread and 
butter for this lady in number 7inan hour. See itis there, my lad!’ 

‘I think the tea and bread and butter may turn the scale,’ 
she said, smiling. 

‘Right,’ he replied. ‘Then, as it is only eight o’clock, why 
should we not sit in the shelter of this tarpaulin. I see that there 
are two seats. They might have been put for us.’ 

‘Is it possible that they were ?’ she said shrewdly. 

‘Well, why not ?’ 

She had no reason to give—and the temptation was great. Five 
minutes before she had been the most lonely creature in the world. 
The parting from Joséphine, the discomfort of the boat, the dark 
sea and the darker horizon, the captain’s rough words, had brought 
the tears to her eyes. And then, in a moment, to be thought of, 
provided for, kindly entreated, to be lapped in attentions as ina 
warm cloak—in very fact, in another second a warm cloak was 
about her—who could expect her to refuse this? Moreover, he 
was her kinsman ; probably she owed it to him that she was here. 

At any rate she thought that it would be prudish to demur, and 
she took one of the seats in the lee of the screen. Audley tucked 
the cloak about her, and took the other. The light of a lantem 
which hung amidships fell on their faces and the few passengers 
who still tramped the windy deck could see the pair, and doubtless 
envied them their shelter. ‘ Are you comfortable ?’ he inquired— 
but before she could answer he whistled softly. 

‘What is it?’ Mary asked. _ 

‘Not much.’ He laughed to himself. 

Then she saw coming along the deck towards them a man who 
had not found his sea-legs. As he approached he took little runs, 
and now brought up against the rail, now clutched at astay. Mary 
knew the man again. ‘ He nearly missed the boat,’ she whispered. 

‘Did he ?’ her companion answered in the same tone. ‘ Well, 
if he had quite missed it, I’d have forgiven him. He is going to 
be ill, I'll wager!’ 

When the man was close to them he reeled, and to save himself 
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he grasped the end of their screen. His eyes met theirs. He was 
ast much show of emotion, but his voice rose as he exclaimed, 
‘ Audley, is that you ?’ 

‘It is. We are in for a rough night, I’m afraid.’ 

‘And—pardon me,’ the stranger hesitated, peering at them, 
‘is that Miss Audley with you ?’ 

‘Yes,’ Mary said, much surprised. 

‘Oh!’ 

‘This is Mr. Basset,’ Audley explained. 

Mary stared at the stranger. The name conveyed nothing to her. 

‘I came to meet you,’ he said, speaking with difficulty, and now 
and again casting a wild eye abroad as the deck heaved under him. 
‘But I expected to find you at the hotel, and I waited there until 
I nearly missed the boat. Even then I felt that I ought to learn if 
you were on board, and I came up to see.’ 

‘I am very much obliged to you,’ Mary answered politely, 
‘but lam quite comfortable, thank you. It is close below, and Lord 
Audley found this seat for me. And I have a cabin.’ 

‘Oh yes!’ he answered. ‘I think I will go down then if you— 
if you are sure you want nothing.’ 

‘Nothing, thank you,’ Mary answered with decision. 

‘IT think I—T’ll go, then. Good-night !’ 

With that he went, making desperate tacks in the direction of 
the companion. Unfortunately what he gained in speed he lost in 
dignity, and before he reached the hatch Lord Audley gave way 
to laughter. 

‘Oh, don’t!’ Mary cried. ‘He will hear you. And it was 
kind of him to look for me when I am sure he was not well.’ 

But Audley only laughed the more. ‘ You don’t catch the full 
flavour of it,’ he said. ‘ He’s come three hundred miles to meet 
you, and he’s too ill to do anything now he’s here!’ 

‘Three hundred miles to meet me!’ she cried in astonishment. 

‘Every yard of it! Don’t you know who he is? He’s Peter 
Basset, your uncle’s nephew by marriage, who lives with him, 
He’s come, or rather your uncle has sent him, all the way from 
Stafford to meet you—and he’s gone to lie down! He’s gone to 
lie down! There’s a squire of dames for you! Upon my honour, 
I never knew anything richer ! ’ 

And my lord’s laughter broke out afresh. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE LONDON PACKET. 


Mary laughed with him. But she was not comfortable. What 
she had seen of the stranger, a man plain in feature and ordinary 
in figure, one whom the eye would not have remarked in a crowd, 
did not especially commend him. And certainly he had not shown 
himself equal to a difficult situation. But the effort he had made 
to come to her help appealed to her generosity, and she was not sure 
how far she formed herself a part of the comedy. So her laughter 
was from the lips only, and brief. Then, ‘My uncle’s nephew?’ 
she asked thoughtfully. 

‘His wife’s nephew. Your uncle married a Basset.’ 

‘But why did he send him to meet me?’ 

‘For a very simple reason —I should say that he had no one else 
to send. Your uncle is not a man of many friends.’ 

‘I understood,’ she said, ‘ that some one would meet the boat 
in London. But I expected a woman.’ 

‘I fancy the woman would be to seek,’ he replied. ‘ And Basset 
is a kind of tame cat at the Gatehouse. He lives there a part of 
the year, though he has an old place of his own up the country. 
He’s a Staffordshire man, born and bred, and I dare say a good 
fellow in his way, but a dull dog! a dull dog! Are you sure that 
the wind does not catch you ?’ 

She said that she was very comfortable, and they were silent 
awhile, listening to the monotonous slapping of a rope against the 
mast and the wash of the waves as they surged past the beam. 
A single light at the end of the breakwater shone in the darkness 
behind them. She marked the light grow smaller and more dis- 
tant, and her thoughts went back to the convent school, to her 
father, to the third-floor where for a time they had been together, 
to his care for her—feeble and inefficient, tv his illness. And 4 
lump rose in her throat, her hands gripped one another as she 
strove to hide her feelings. In her heart she whispered a farewell. 
She was turning her back on her father’s grave. The last tendril 
which bound her to the old life was breaking. 

The light vanished, and gradually the girl’s reflections sought 
a new channel. They turned from the past to the present, and 
dwelt on the man beside her, who had not only thought of her 
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comfort, who had not only saved her from some hours of loneliness, 
but had probably wrought this change in her life. This was the 
third time only that she had seen him. Once, some days after 
that memorable evening, he had called at the Hétel Lambert, and 
her employer had sent for her. He had greeted her courteously 
in the Princess’s presence, had asked her kindly if she had heard 
from England, and had led her to believe that she would hear. 
And she remembered with a blush that the Princess had looked 
from one to the other with a smile, and afterwards had had 
another manner for her. 

Meanwhile the man wondered what she was thinking, and waited 
for her to give him the clue. But she was so long silent that 
his pitience wore thin. It was not for this, it was not to sit silent 
beside her, that he had taken a night journey and secured these 
cosy seats, 

‘Well?’ he said at last, 

She turned to him, her eyes wet with tears. ‘It seems so 
strange,’ she murmured, ‘ to be leaving all and going into a world 
in which I know no one.’ 

‘Except the head of your family.’ 

‘Except you! Isuppose that I owe it to you that I am here ? ’ 

‘I should be happy if I thought so,’ he replied, with careful 
reticence. ‘ But we set a stone rolling, we do not know where it 
falls. You will soon learn—Basset will tell you, if I don’t—that 
your uncle and I are not on good terms. Therefore it is unlikely 
that he was moved by what I said.’ 

‘But you said something ? ’ 

‘If I did,’ he answered smiling, ‘ it was against the grain—who 
likes to put his finger between the door and the jamb? And let 
me caution you. Your uncle will not suffer meddling on my part, 
still less a reminder of it. Therefore, as you are going to owe all 
to him, you will do well to be silent about me.’ 

She was sure that she owed all to him, and she might have said 
so; but at that monent the boat changed its course and the full 
force of the night wind struck them. The salt spray whipped and 
stung their faces, Her cloak flew out like a balloon, her scarf 
pennon-wise, the tarpaulin flapped like some huge bird. He had 
to spring to the screen, to adjust it to the new course, to secure and 
tuck in her cloak—and all in haste, with exclamations and laughter, 
while Mary, sharing the joy of the struggle, and braced by the sting 
of the salt wind, felt her heart rise. How kind he was, and how 
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strong. How he towered above ordinary men. How safe she 
felt in his care. 

When they were settled anew, she asked him to tell her some. 
thing about the Gatehouse. 

“It’s a lonely place,’ he said. ‘It is quite out of the world, 
I don’t know, indeed, how you will exist after the life you have 


led.’ 
‘The life I have led!’ she protested. ‘ But that is absurd! 


Though you saw me in the Princess’s salon, you know that my 
life had nothing in common with hers. I was downstairs no more 
than three or four times, and then merely to interpret. My life 
was spent between whitewashed walls, on bare floors. I slept ina 
room with twenty children, ate with forty—onion soup and thick 
tartines. The evening I saw you I wore shoes which the maid lent 
me; and with all that I was thankful, most thankful, to have such 
a refuge. The great people who met at the Princess’s——’ 

‘ And who thought that they were making history !’ he laughed. 
* Did you know that? Did you know that the Princess was looking 
to them to save the last morsel of Poland ?’ 

‘No,’ she said. ‘I did not know. I am very ignorant. But 
if I were a man, I should love to do things like that.’ 

‘TI believe you would!’ he replied. ‘ Well, there are crusades 
in England. Only I fear that you will not be in the way of them.’ 

‘And Iam nota princess! But tell me, please, what are they ?’ 

“You will not be long before you come upon one,’ he replied, a 
hint of derision in his tone. ‘ You will see a placard in the streets, 
“Shall the people’s bread be taxed?” Not quite so romantic as 
the independence of Poland, perhaps? But I can tell you that 
heads are quite as likely to be broken over it.’ 

‘Surely,’ she said, ‘there can be only one answer to that.’ 

‘Just so,’ he replied dryly. ‘But what is the answer? The 
land claims high prices that it may thrive ; the towns claim cheap 
bread that they may live. Each says that the country depends upon 
it. “England self-supporting!” says one. ‘ England the work- 
shop of the world!” says the other.’ 

‘I begin to see.’ 

‘“ The land is the strength of the country,” argues the squire. 
“ Down with monopoly,” cries the cotton lord. Then each arms 
himself with a sword lately forged and called “ Philanthropy,” 
and with that he searches for chinks in the other’s armour. “ See 
how factories work the babes, drive the women underground, ruin 
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the race,” shout the squires. “Vote for the land and starvation 
yages,” shout the mill-owners.’ 

‘But does no one try to find the answer ?’ she asked timidly. 
‘Try to find out what is best for the people ?’ 

‘Ah!’ he rejoined, ‘if by the people you mean the lower classes, 
they cry, “‘ Give us not bread, but votes!” And the squires say 
that that is what the traders who have just got votes don’t mean 
to give them ; and so, to divert their attention, dangle cheap bread 
before their noses !’ 

Mary sighed. ‘I am afraid that I must give it up,’ she said. 
‘Tam so ignorant.’ 

‘Well,’ he replied thoughfully. ‘Many are puzzled which side 
to take, and are waiting to see how the cat jumps. In the mean- 
time every fence is placarded with “ Speed the Plough!” on one 
side, and ‘‘ The Big Loaf!” on the other. The first man you meet 
thinks the landlord a devourer of widows’ houses ; to the next the 
mill-owner is an ogre grinding men’s bones to make his bread. Even 
at the Gatehouse I doubt if you will escape the excitement, though 
there is not a field of wheat within a mile of it!’ 

‘To me it is like a new world,’ she said. 

‘Then, when you are in the new world,’ he replied, smiling as 


he rose, ‘do not forget Columbus! But here is the lad to tell you 
that your tea is ready.’ 


(To be continued.) 





THE VICTORY OF SAMOTHRACE. 


For France, in flight beyond the se lptor’s thought 
Who spent his art on fame of petty kings, 
I spread the winnowing «a age of my wings 
Now with swift breath of Western Freedom frcught: 
Hers in her wrath, ardent as when she fought 
For Hellas; in her tempest mood she flings 
Thunder of war that tives and hail that stings, 
Hunting the tyrant powers to ruin brought. 
Of Justice is the bow that fills her hand ; 
Whetted by Tr..th to pierce the heart of lies 
Her sha‘t of righteous doom unerring flies ; 
She rests not till the oppressed be strong to stand 
With arms to ward and wisdom to command, 
And Peace upborne on Victory’s wings arise. 
FREDER:CK PoLtocx. 


*.* The statue of Victory alighting on a trireme. which has for 
thirty-five years been among the chief treasures of the Louvre, now 
in temporary exile in the south of France, was executed by an 
unknown sculp or, probably of the school of Scopas, about the end 
of the fourth century B.C., to celebrate the defeat of an Egyptian fleet 
by Demetrius I. of Macedon. 





THE OLD CONTEMPTIBLES. 


BY BOYD CABLE. 
Tut IMPossIBLE. 


A sMALL party of our infantry had been pushed up to the steep 
banks of a narrow stream, had taken up a position on the near side 
covering a little bridge over it, and had settled themselves in 
obedience to their instructions to hold it until a stronger force 
could come up to make it good. The party, small as it was, very 
evidently was thoroughly systematic and business-like, and in a 
very few minutes had scratched for itself what in those days did 
duty for a ‘trench,’ placed their one machine-gun in position to 
sweep the approaches to the bridge, sent out advanced pickets to 
points on the other side, and then, producing bully-beef and biscuits, 
proceeded to make an early lunch. 

They chatted as they ate, and this being in 1914 just after 
the Marne, when our Army had begun to push the Germans back, 
the talk ran first on the prospect of being ‘ Home for Christmas,’ 
on the satisfaction of advancing instead of everlastingly retiring, 
on ‘ getting a bit of our own back,’ and on ‘ chasing the Germans 
right to Berlin.’ All the men there were in worn and torn garments, 
the boots almost gone from their feet, their eyes deep in sunken 
hollows, their cheeks gaunt and drawn, their whole appearance 
showing plainly the strain and stress of the weeks through which 
they had just passed. But for all this, from the calm assurance 
and confidence of their bearing, to look at them and listen to their 
talk, one might have supposed them men who had never known 
the loss of a man, a gun, or a foot of ground, have taken them for 
part of an invincible army in a conquered country, instead of a 
mere handful of men in a far advanced position, with an unknown 
number of enemies before them and their own supports an unknown 
distence behind them. 

After a little the talk veered to certain crimes the German 
soldiers were said to have committed, sins against not only military 
discipline and the laws of war, but against civilisation and human 
decency. Almost every man there had a tale of this sort to repeat, 
but there were a few who doubted or refused to believe them. 
One especially, ‘Tam,’ a cheery, blue-eyed youngster in charge of 
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the machine-gun, utterly discredited the tales. He defended the 
Germans stoutly. He had heard of, but he had seen none of these 
things himself, and refused to believe until he had. They were 
‘no possible,’ he said, ‘no possible.’ These men were pukka 
soldiers, and what soldier would discredit his cloth and his regiment 
so. And besides, as he put it, ‘ Whaur wad their officers ha’ been 
tae lat them be daein’ siccan like things? It’s no possible.’ 

‘ Officers!’ said another man scornfully. ‘It was Rob Mac- 
dougal o’ your own company that said he saw an officer shoot one 
o’ ours lyin’ wounded when they followed our retirement after 
Mons.’ 

Tam argued the point at length, reminded them of the scufile 
and scrimmaging and excitement of those times, and with clear 
logic demanded ‘ What good wad it be t’ them t’ be killin’ men they 
could just as easy ha’ took prisoner?’ He knew something of 
Germans, he asserted, had ‘ kenned fine’ half a dozen of them in 
his own town, and had found them ‘as nice an’ civil-spoken a lot 
o’ chiels as ye’d wish, an’ as saft an’ gentle-like as lassies.’. He was 
so emphatic in his defence of the German soldiers, and so scornful 
of the tales the others told, that they might have been angry, if 
it had not been for that dancing laughter in his blue eyes, the 
cheerful lilt in his voice, the good-humour that radiated from 
him even in his scoffing at them. 

‘We'll see, Tam,’ said one, ‘if we live long enough.’ 

The sergeant in charge of the party had been keeping his eye 
roving over the ground before them. He spoke without shifting 
his position. ‘Don’t move sudden any of you, but just take a 
dekko at the wood over there.’ 

Before anyone could look there came a sharp rap-rap-rap of 
rifle-fire, the whimper of a bullet high overhead, and the quick- 
following bang of one of the rifles of the pickets out in front. In 
a twinkling every man had slipped into the cover of the trench, 
had his rifle muzzle over the parapet and his fingers busy with 
magazine and cut-off. The ground sloped gently to their rear up 
from the banks of the stream, and the sergeant sent a signaller 
back to watch proceedings and pass any messages to connecting 
files with the distant supports. As the man moved rapidly up the 
slope a spatter of rifle-fire broke out, and the others looking back 
at him saw the dust-spurts jump from the ground round him. 
They saw him too turn deliberately and halt for a moment to spread 
his fingers to his nose before resuming his way at a more leisurely 
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pace than before, and with the bullets still sputtering about him. 
The men in the trench laughed. ‘Fancy bloomin’ shots, ain’t 
they?’ said one. ‘ Missin’ a full man-size target goin’ straight away 
from them at four hundred yards. They ought to be shot.’ 

‘Dinna fash, laddie,’ said Tam cheerfully. ‘They will be shot 
in a wee minute, if Ah get my sichts on them.’ 

Next moment the pickets came in sight dodging back under 
cover of walls and bushes, and trotted in over the bridge to the 
trench and dropped to cover. They made their reports to the 
sergeant concisely and clearly. ‘There’s a biggish crowd of ’em 
workin’ up through that patch o’ wood,’ said one. ‘ We noticed 
the birds there sort of disturbed, an’ then saw helmets just before 
they fired.’ 

‘ An’ there’s more up that stream I was posted on,’ said another. 
‘There was muddy water beginning to come down where it was 
runnin’ clear before. Some of ’em creepin’ down below the bank, 
I suppose.’ 

The firing to their front had ceased and there was an uncanny 
stillness there. Out on their right, somewhere beyond sight, a 
brisk battle was running to the steady roll of gun-fire and musketry, 
while on the left the regular ¢thump-thud of guns told also of more 
or less sustained action. But beyond the bridge was no sign or 
sound of war. The bushes rustled in a gentle breeze, the stream 
tinkled and gurgled pleasantly, the sun shone, pleasantly bright 
and warm, on green trees and grass. But none in the trench were 
deceived by the apparent innocence of the scene. ‘Tam,’ said 
the sergeant softly, ‘keep your eye on that clump o’ trees one 
o'clock from the bridge. That’s about the likeliest spot for a rush 
tocome from. Go steady when the tamasha starts, the rest 0’ you. 
Pick a mark before you shoot.’ 

Tam swung his gun round a trifle and trained it on the wood, 
fumbled out an oily rag, and began to wipe gently round the breech. 

‘D’ye no think, sairgint,’ he said, ‘ that I micht try a bit burst 
alang the edge o’ the wood? I daur say I’d stir them up a bittie.’ 

‘ kona stir,’ said the sergeant. ‘The longer they hang off, the 
more chance o’ our supports comin’ up. I’m cushy about ’em 
waitin’,’ 

Tam fell to a cheery whistling of ‘ There was a lad was born in 
Kyle,’ his rag still busily polishing, but his eyes never moving from 
the wood-edge. 

The peaceful silence ripped suddenly in a whirr of rifle-fire, a 
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tempest of bullets whistling and hissing over, and smacking into 
the ground about the bridge. The men in the trench still held 
their fire. ‘Lumme,’ said one disgustedly. ‘ Wot shootin’ !’ 

Tam laughed. ‘Hoo wad ye like tae hae been sojerin’ in 4 
battalyun o’ shots like that ? Think o’ the company an’ battalyua 
prizes ye’d ha’ lifted, lad.’ 

‘Here they come,’ said the sergeant suddenly. ‘Pick your 
marks. Now, Tam.’ 

But there was no need of his orders. The men knew their work, 
and his words were drowned in the rapid banging fire of the rifles, 
From the edge of the wood a clump of men in grey burst suddenly, 
shook into line, and came on at a hard trot. The rifles in 
the trenches began to take toll of the line before it was well formed, 
and next instant Tam’s gun began to clatter steadily. The line 
checked for a moment, but another lot of men swarmed from the 
wood, and it came on again. And from a low ridge and scattered 
clumps of bushes left of the wood another line emerged and began 
to run steadily in on the bridge. From somewhere in cover a storm 
of bullets came pelting about the trench, and in a moment one or 
two men were wounded and one killed, shot through the head. 
The sergeant was shouting ‘Steady! steady! Give ’em the maga- 
zines when they’re at point blank.’ The fire eased a moment, and 
then next instant broke out in the scourging fire of the ‘mad 
minute.’ By this time there were in the trench perhaps no more 
than a score of men in action, and there were certainly 200 to 300 
Germans against them. But twenty rifles can do a lot of damage 
in the ‘mad minute’ especially, pumping fire with the accuracy 
and speed that in those days convinced the Germans they were up 
-against massed machine-guns in the British Force. The attack 
was staggered for a moment by the fierceness of the fire that 
scourged it, the grey line hesitated, swayed, halted, swung forward 
-again, checked, and—with men falling at every step—fairly broke 
and ran. But the attackers had barely reached the cover of the 
trees when their officers rallied them, swung them about and led 
them forward again, while from cover another storm of bullets 
poured and pelted about the trench. Through the irregular clatter 
of the rifles too there sounded now the steady postman’s-knock 
rat-tat-tat of machine-guns, and the bullets streamed and beat 
about the trench like water from a hose. Man after man was hit, 
kept on firing if he was not completely disabled, or slid down to lie 
helpless in the bottom of the trench. The defending force was 
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reduced to half its strength. And yet when the next rush came 
it was beaten off and back, and the remnant of defenders had time 
to draw breath and crouch listening to the clatter of fire and the 
hiss and whistle and whine of bullets streaming over their heads, 
to bind up their wounds and collect the cartridges from their dead, 
and make ready for the next rush. 

Tam, at his machine-gun, had three wounds—one through the 
arm, another in the shoulder, and another across the scalp. He 
made light of them and laughed at the suggestion that he might 
not be able to handle his gun. ‘ Bide a wee,’ he told the sergeant 
cheerfully. ‘Il! lat ye see in a minute if I can shoot or no—an’ 
them tae.’ 

The rifle-fire in front grew heavier, and it was very plain that the 
attackers had been reinforced. ‘Can’t help that,’ said the sergeant, 
when some one remarked on it. ‘ Our job’s simple enough. Hang 
on as long as we can, and hold ’em off to the finish. If the supports 
aren't here before we’re done-finish, that’s their pidgin, not ours.’ 

There is little need to prolong the story. The supports were 
not up, and the little party held their pitiful trench, with man after 
man dropping, but with the remainder firing doggedly and still 
with deadly speed and accuracy; held their ground and strewed 
the ground beyond the bridge with German dead and wounded, 
and swept it clear of any others, time and again. But at the last 
the fire was too feeble to hold off the attack. Tam was still keeping 
his gun going, and two or three wounded men fired as best they 
could, when the last rush emerged from the trees. One of the two 
fell back shot through the head, and a second later the other slid 
down in a tumbled heap. Tam was alone with his gun. 

He might have stood, and put his hands up and surrendered. 
He had been so positive about the certainty of German mercy, 
of anything less being impossible, that he could only have counted 
his life at least safe if he gave in now, even at the last minute. 

But he did not give in. Instead he rose, stooped swiftly and 
lifted his gun, ran with it in his arms out across the bridge, planted 
it squarely down on the far side in the flat open, squatted behind 
it, and—opened fire. 

The line of Germans, scattered and uneven, but pressing on 
hotly, swept closer and closer; the fire from the covering rifles 
and machine-guns hailed and beat down and round his solitary 
figure in the open; he was wounded again and again, streamed 
blood from a score of places, twitched and quivered to the thud 
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of the bullets—but sat firm, his eyes glued to the sights, his thumbs 
pressed hard on the firing levefs, his gun muzzle spitting a steady 
stream of fire and lead. Even at this last minute, against these 
impossible odds, it seemed that his sheer strength of purpose, his 
grim courage might win. The line wavered and checked under the 
flail of his bullets . . . but rallied and came on again as his ebbing 
strength failed to hold the levers pressed, and his gun ceased, 
clacked again spasmodically, and finally stopped. 

All this was seen by the solitary signaller from the crest of the 
low rise to the rear. He saw the lone figure reel and recover, sink 
lower, rise in a last desperate effort, collapse, and fall in a tumbled 
heap ; and then, even as the nearest couple of Germans closed on 
him, try again to reach his beloved gun and remove some part of 
its mechanism to put it out of action. The watcher saw, too, the 
advanced couple of Germans come to the fallen figure, and stoop 
and raise his shoulders, and lift sunken chin from chest, 

But this was all he saw, because at that moment the delayed 
supports, a couple of troops of cavalry, cantered up behind him, 
topped the rise, and swept at gathering speed down the slope 
beyond. The Germans by now were over the bridge and busy in 
the trench—too busy to hear the thud of hoofs muffled by the thick 
springy turf. They heard at last, too late to do more than grab— 
a few of them—for their rifles, and loose off a wild shot or two, or 
run scrambling—as most did—back across the bridge or down the 
steep banks of the stream for unavailing cover. The horsemen, 
without drawing rein, cut down the few who stood to the trench, 
swept on and crashed solidly into the mob on and beyond the 
bridge, rode them down, swung and turned, and rode, sabring 
fiercely, amongst them again. 

It was all over inside a couple of minutes ; and again the bridge 
was ‘ made good.’ 

Presently, in the trench they found every man of its defenders 
dead—except, to be sure, one man who lived minutes enough to 
tell of the manner of their ending. They found every man, the 
dead and those who, sore stricken and helpless, had still lived 
when the Germans reached them, found them pierced and slashed 
and gashed with gaping bayonet wounds. 

All, that is,except Tam. They found no clean bayonet thrusts 
onhim. He was dead—Tam, who had argued So stoutly for German 
kindliness and soldierly fair-play—dead, with his throat cut from 
ear to ear with the saw-toothed back of a German bayonet. 





IN THE VINDICTIVE, 


By LT..COMMANDER E. HILTON YOUNG, R.N.V.R., D.S.C., M.P. 


(Late Second Licutenant of H.M.§. Vindictive), Croix de Guerre, Ré- 
publique Frangaise, Order of Kara George (with Swords), and Medal 
for Valour, of the Kingdom of Serbia. 


Some future Mahan may tell the whole story of Zeebrugge from 
the point of view of the scientific naval historian. Some future 
Froude or Hakluyt may make literature of the story of the 
Vindictive, as literature was made of the story of the Revenge. But 
the time has not come yet for either the history or the literature ; my 
purpose in the present is a humbler one, to record as faithfully and 
as exactly as I can a few of the more vivid memories and impres- 
sions that I brought away with me from that night of wonders. 

As time passes, and the press of small things remembered from 
Vindictive days grows less, certain'scenes and pictures are left 
standing out in relief. Soon they too will begin to fade, and to be 
obscured by impressions of the adventure received at second hand, 
from people who write about it, or people who tell me about it. 
I will try and set down these pictures and impressions of my own 
before they go. They may help that historian or literary man to 
come, in colouring the black and white outlines of his story. 

The first memory to set down is about the collection of the 
volunteers. It was in Flanders, and the scene was our camp, which 
was a row of railway trucks, set solitarily in the ooze and shining 
pools of a Flemish pasture. A row of sad, thin lindens, splintered 
and broken by shells and bombs, stood black against a sunset of 
pale wet silver. The khaki-clad sailor-men were drawn up in a 
row along the duck-boards that served us for a causeway through 
the mud, while from the steps of a truck I read them a curt notice : 
‘Volunteers are wanted for an undertaking of real danger.’ I 
told them to go away and think it over, hoping for their sakes that 
they would not volunteer. All of them had been two years on this 
front, under continuous fire and suffering heavy casualties. They 
had just been released, and were to go home for leave before re- 
employment. They had earned a rest, I thought; and they must 
have thought so too; but half of them gave in their names during 
the evening. The first to come was our desperate gang, a club of 
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for the ship’s work ; all that fortnight we were cold, dirty, tired, 
and uncomfortable. 

The ship was then receiving the finishing touches in equipment, 
victuals, and ammunition. The authorities seemed to take a warm 
interest in us and to send us some of everything they had. We 
became a perfect museum of ‘ frightfulness,’ full to the brim with 
every sort of solid and liquid that could be offensive to the Germans, 
Even after we were as full as we could hold stuff kept on coming— 
cases, barrels, bales, boxes, cylinders, and sacks. Towards the end 
the job of the officer of the watch became half a nightmare, half a 
joke. All day long tugs and lighters kept on arriving with fresh 
consignments of gear, some of it necessary, some of it ‘just a few 
spares,’ duplicates of what we already had, and for which there was 
no earthly room; some of it the happy thought of some one who 
‘ thought it might come in useful.’ It was as hard work to keep the 
unnecessary stuff off the ship as to get the necessary stuffon. While 
one was busy on the forecastle a lighter would ship alongside aft 
and deposit its unwanted load on the quarter-deck ; and then the 
tired hands had to hoist it all back again. There were twelve vast 
and superfluous casks of oil that showed an ingenuity in stealing 
on board unobserved that was positively fiendish. Turn your 
back for a minute and you found them slinking over the side, or 
you broke your shins on them, already hidden like stowaways in 
some secret place below. They must have been casks of exception- 
ally keen patriotic feelings, burning with zeal for the service. We 
could not but admire their spirit, but they were not wanted: so 
after they had been repeatedly expelled in vain they were sent on 
shore to be put under arrest until the expedition had started. 

In nightmares there is usually some dreadful Thing, a horror 
that lurks at the heart of the dream. The central horror of the 
nightmare part of these days was a certain beast of a salvage pump, 
a thing like a fire-engine, weighing a couple of tons, that the engineers 
had a fancy for, in case they should have to pump out a flooded 
compartment. It was after dark; we had just cleared the last of 
a procession of craft that had been arriving since early morning, 
and the tired watch were crawling below, when this object turned 
up alongside on a tug and demanded to be taken on board. We had 
no derricks, and how to lift it was a mystery to me. I tried to 
persuade it to go away, but it could not be persuaded. The First 
Lieutenant, who could make heavy objects lift themselves, like 
spiritualist medium, was too busy to attend to the affair. The 
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engineers stood in the background and said that the pump was the 
apple of their eyes. 

I am not sure, now, how the thing came on board. I believe 
that it was hanging for a long time from a davit, chiefly supported 
by a complicated arrangement of spun-yarn, while the scandalised 
Petty Officer of the Watch loudly took all to witness that he had no 
responsibility for the proceedings; and I comforted myself with 
the thought that if the spun-yarn did break after all, the guns at 
Zeebrugge would probably save us the trouble of a court-martial. 
The climax came when the davit ‘ took charge,’ and swung suddenly 
inboard. The pump waved itself in the air, leaped at the ship like 
a tiger, and then, instead of breaking itself into pieces and knocking 
a hole in our side, as it ought to have done, settled with a slide, as 
light as a feather, in the exact spot on the deck where it was wanted. 
What could one do but bow and smirk, like the conjurer when he 
has produced the rabbit? But the petty officer said darkly that 
it might happen like that once, but it wouldn’t happen like that 
twice. The pump was on deck, but there were still hours of work 
to be done in coaxing it down below, along the passage, and through 
countless doors, to its home in some obscure corner near the engines. 
It rests there still, no doubt, beneath the waters of Ostend harbour. 
I feel for the German who tries to raise it. 

It is known, I think, that there were three abortive attempts 
at the attack before it was actually carried out. Once the ships 
were all manned and ready but never started. Once we started, 
and the weather sent us back within the hour. Once we got right 
over to within a few miles of Zeebrugge, when we had to turn and 
go home because of a change in the wind. The scene when we 
turned on this last occasion was a strange and memorable one. I 
came on to the bridge at 10 p.m. The expedition was then at the 
very gates of Zeebrugge, the Vindictive and the block-ships, the 
transports and destroyers, and countless motor-boats for the smoke- 
screen, all steaming in company. A few minutes more and we 
should be committed to the attack. We were all screwed up to the 
sticking point; and as I came on to the bridge I was saying to 
myself, Now we are in for it! 

F—., whom I was relieving, turned round to me and said 
‘It’s off!’ The wind had failed us at the last moment; there 
were now light airs blowing off shore, and the Admiral had just 
signalled to us to go home. Whether I was more glad or sorry 
I could not possibly say. My mind was a jumble, of pleasure at the 
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relief from sheer funk, and of disgust at the disappointment of our 
plans. It is good to be relieved suddenly from the prospect that 
the next half-hour will be an unpleasant one ; but it is bad when 
one has braced oneself for a crisis to have suddenly to relax again 
with the crisis unfulfilled. Anyone knows that who has braced 
himself to call upon his dentist and found him not at home. 
Everything else was in a jumble, too. At sea, and by night, 
it is not an easy thing to change on the spur of the moment an 
elaborate scheme of operations, affecting several score of craft, 
especially when most of those craft are small ones, with a rudi- 
mentary signalling staff, or none at all. Signalmen were sent to 
prominent positions about the Vindictive to wink to all and sundry 
the essence of the new order, ‘Course West.’ But some of the 
small craft farther off couldn’t see the signal, and some of those 
nearer at hand wouldn’t. No doubt they did all really keep a 
pretty good formation, or many in that throng would have been 
sunk; and none were. But for a time it seemed as if we had run 
into a block in the traffic of some Piccadilly of the high seas. Motor- 
craft when they are going slow make a loud buzzing noise. As the 
Vindictive turned she ran into a crowd of them, which seemed to be 
all sculling round in circles, buzzing loudly, like drowning beetles, 
The water round was like one of those horrible insect traps that are 
put in the dining-room in summer, charged with sweet beer, and 
soon become full of wasps and flies, swimming about, tipsy. A 
motor-launch would lurch across our bows, buzzing, and then, whea 
she saw us, fall into a hypnotic state, and as we turned to avoid her 
turn with us, and come across our bows again. So it seemed at 
least ; but then, in a company of ships at sea, in any emergency, 
the movements of every ship except one’s own always seem inspired 
by sheer idiocy. Every now and then a scooter would dash up 
out of the dark and shout at us some question which was quite 
inaudible above the din of her own motors. Probably it was her 
position that she wanted to know, so we shouted that back at her. 
The answer must have been as inaudible as the question, but the 
scooter did not seem to trouble about that. She dashed off into 
the dark again, apparently much the better for her little chat. 
The dark was full of tiny working sparks, and of the rattling 
and droning of the invisible motors. The wakes of the speeding 
scooters drew lines of glimmering white upon the black. Far away 
over Zeebrugge there was an exhibition of tiny fireworks. It was 
an air raid, meant to support our attack. Shrapnel sparkled in 
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the sky and strings of fireballs swung upwards with a waving serpen- 
tine motion. It was a pity to have to waste all that; but ina 
few minutes the Vindictive had drawn clear of the crowd, the expedi- 
tion had re-formed behind her, and we were on our way home, to 
wait for the next time. 

There was nothing more worth remembering, until the night ; 
the long wait at anchor in the same bleak roadstead, far from 
the land, is best forgotten. The picture becomes sharp again 
at eleven o’clock at night on April 22. At that hour we had 
arrived at the point from which we turned back the time before, 
and the wind was favourable. A few minutes later we had taken 
the critical step that committed us to the attack, wind or no wind, 
and we went to action stations. The night was overcast; but 
there was some star-shine, and also, I think, a low young moon 
behind the clouds. Altogether there was a faint glimmer of light 
on the sea, and large objects could be seen dimly some five hundred 
yards away. 

My first station was in the port battery. There were two 
six-inch guns there, one forward, one aft, underneath the wooden 
platform or false deck where the leading landing-parties were now 
mustered. The after gun was on the open deck; the for’ard gun 
was enclosed by the shelter deck (below the bridge) above, a store- 
room behind, and a bulkhead, dividing battery deck from fo’e’sle, 
in front. It stood thus in a dark bay or casemate, approached 
from the battery deck by a narrow entry a few yards long. 

I took my station in this bay by a voice pipe behind the gun. 
In there it was impossible to see more than some difference in 
the blackness of the shadows. We felt over the gear that was 
needed for the gun, and then the crew settled down round it, 
to wait. Some illicit cigarette ends began to glow in the corners ; 
but it seemed an occasion for a little relaxation in the rigour of 
the rules, 

Looking out down the battery decks one could see or rather 
feel that they were crowded with men, mostly of th» marines’ 
landing-parties ; and presently a lot of them came crowding into 
our bay through the door from the fo’c’sle. They filled the cramped 
space to overflowing; one could not move in the dark without 
treading on somebody; the decks were so full that there was 
nowhere else for them to go, and they had to stay. They crowded 
dangerously close round the gun; there was hardly room to load, 
and if we had had to fire in a hurry they were in danger of injury 
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from the recoil. So all the time we had to be telling them to stand 
clear, and often to be feeling about in the dark to make sure 
that there was nobody in the way. That was the chief external 
occupation and anxiety during the approach. 

For halt an hour we waited and smoked in the dark, and there 
was plenty of time for a short look forward and a long look back, 
There was a reward now for our several failures in a keen sense of 
satisfaction and relief, born of the disappointments, that at last 
we were sure of an attempt of some sort, if not of a successful 
attempt. After the repeated bathos of the failures, and the dismal 
and nervous waiting, one could almost forget, in satisfaction that 
something was going to happen after all, the circumstance that 
the something would probably involve one’s own extinction, 
What else were men thinking about during that half-hour? What 
do men think about in the presence of death ? Some think much; 
some think not at all. Each must find the best thought that he 
can, according to his capacity ; for the mind, in that pass in which 
none is so strong that he can despise help, turns for help to whatever 
it loves best ; not in longing or regret, but because in love there is 
confidence and security. Ifa man has loved common things best, 
the thought of common things will be all that he has to help him 
in the presence of death. If he has loved the face of nature and 
the good works of man, and above all good friends, then, in this 
pass, the beauty of the good things that he has loved comes back 
to him, to be his rest and strength, and the memory of his friends 
surrounds and fortifies him. 

In times of waiting under great stress the thoughts turn not 
forward, but back. Up till the very last moment, that night, 
it was impossible to realise with any vivid conviction that the great 
adventure was actually just going to happen. The ship was stealing 
along in such profound silence, all round the sea was so completely 
tranquil, the darkness so limitless and empty, it seemed as if we 
might go on quietly so for ever. So the minutes passed, until 
now it was a quarter to twelve. Swiftly then came a shock of 
conviction—we must be within a mile or two of the Mole, and 
holding our course; in ten minutes we shall be into it. To ear- 
strained nerves it was a good thing to run over again with the gun’s 
crews what they were to expect and what they were to do. Ina 
few minutes the ship would begin to turn towards the Mole under 
port helm. The Mole itself would probably be invisible in the dark. 
What we should see would probably be the flashes of the German 
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guns in the battery at the end of the Mole, appearing on the port bow 
asthe ship turned to starboard. Those flashes were to be our target. 
If we could see the lighthouse on the end of the Mole we were to 
fire at that too. We were not to open fire before the top. 

At this moment, from far away behind us miles out to sea, there 
came a dull thud! thud! It was the great monitors, waking 
Zeebrugge with enormous shells. The attack-had begun. It was 
tremendously hearty and encouraging to hear our own big guns 
opening the dance, and to think that we were getting all the help 
inouradventure that could begivenus. Stilla minute or two ticked 
away, and nothing happened ; still there might have been nothing 
but open sea ahead of us; but in fact the guns of Zeebrugge were 
less than a mile away. It was incredible that nothing should be 
happening. Had they no patrols or searchlights at all? Fortune 
was favouring us beyond our dreams. This was the critical time ; 
every second almost that passed now, without our being observed, 
much increased our chance of getting alongside the Mole. I stepped 
up to the projecting embrasure of the gun to have a look round. 
The foggy air was streaky with some thicker fumes than fog, and 
behind me I could just descry in the darkness a line of faint grey 
plumes ; it was the motor craft pouring out smoke to screen us. 

Then far, far away on our left the brilliant light of a German 
star-shell appeared suddenly in the sky; then another nearer at 
hand; and then one right overhead. To our seeming, it lit the 
whole ship and the surrounding sea with an illumination so brilliant 
that we must be visible for a hundred miles. One could see each 
individual face in the crowd on deck, staring angrily up at the star, 
in hard black shadows and white lights. And still the Germans 
did not open fire. Looking out from the embrasure one could guess 
thereason why. The sky was now thick with a perfect rain of shell- 
stars ; but, clearly as they showed us to ourselves, it did not follow 
that they showed us to the Germans. As each star fell into the 
smoke-screen that now covered the sea, unless it was within a very 
few hundred yards of us it was eclipsed as a star and became a 
large vague nebula. Although then there was plenty of light about, 
a few hundred yards from the ship everything was blotted out in 
wreaths, eddies, and whirls of glowing vapour. The German gunners, 
I imagine, were peering into the vapour, unable to perceive any 
definite object in the shifting, dazzling glow, and wondering what in 
the name of goodness was going to come out of it. So we steamed 
on, until we were some 600 yards from the Mole and had just begun 
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to turn to starboard to run alongside it, when the storm broke. 
A searchlight shone out from the end of the Mole, swung to left and 
right, and settled on the ship. At once the guns of the Mole battery 
opened fire. From our dark hole we could see their quick flashes 
on our port bow. There was a faint popping in the sea all round, 
More accustomed to the crash which a shell makes when it bursts 
ashore,I did not realise at the time that this was the noise of shells 
that had missed us, bursting in the sea. And then they began to 
hit. It was during the next few minutes that we had by far the 
greater part of our heavy casualties ; but at the time my attention 
was so wholly fixed on listening impatiently for the first shot from 
the top, in order that the six-inch might begin too, that I hardly 
noticed what was going on. It was afterwards that I remembered 
the eruptions of sparks where the shells struck, the crash of splinter- 
ing steel, the cries, and that smell which must haunt the memory 
of anyone who has been in a sea-fight, the smell of blood and 
burning. 

Glancing out through the embrasure, I saw at this moment a 
fine sight. ‘The wind during the last few minutes had dropped, and 
the smoke-screen was no longer drifting ahead of us. Quick as 
thought, one of the motor-craft grasped the situation. Up on our 
starboard she dashed, leaping, almost flying across the waves, with 
furious haste, pouring out smoke as she came. Across our bows, 
right between us and the batteries she swung, under the very muzzles 
of the guns, and vanished into her own smoke, unharmed. It was 
a gallant act, and good to see. 

It was the last thing that I saw, fora bit. Something went ponk! 
just behind me. A Titan blacksmith whirled a heavy sledge- 
hammer and hit me with all his might on the right arm. The blow 
sent me spinning down the narrow entry, to fall in the middle of 
a group of marines crouching on the battery deck. 

‘Why, what ever’s the matter with you ? ’ said one, in a surprised 
voice, and stirred me tentatively with his foot. 

The universe became a black star which had its radiant point 
just below my right shoulder. 


When things became reasonable again, the Vindictive was along- 
side the Mole, sheltered for the time from any heavy gunfire. The 
wet jade-green curve of the wall was dimly visible, sweeping up 


? In fact, I believe the big guns ashore had already been firing at random 
into the smoke for nearly twenty minutes, but 1 was quite unaware ofit at the time. 
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out of the dark and back into it again. The last of the landing- 

arties was going over the brows, and there was a crackling and 
flashing of rifle and machine-gun fire up and down the Mole. From 
our top came intermittent bursts of the deafening uproar of small 
automatic guns, the most ear-splitting noise in the world. Every 
now and then there was a loud roar and a bright flash aft, on the 
quarter-deck ; I thought for a time that big shells were hitting us 
there, but it was a pocket giant of our own, which its crew kept 
firing away steadily all the time, in spite of every distraction. Look- 
ing out on to the fo’c’sle one could see the Daffodil nosing into our 
starboard bow and kicking the water out behind her screw as hard as 
she could. F—— and some of the crew were busy there making 
fast a wire hawser to help her to keep her difficult position. Rifle 
bullets from the Mole made little splashes of fire on the deck about 
them as they worked. 

Coming round to the starboard battery I stumbled over some- 
body at the foot of one of the wooden ramps leading to the landing 
platform. As well as I could see in the dark there was a platoon 
of Marines still waiting there, crouched on the deck. A Marine 
officer looked down from the landing platform. 

‘ Aren’t these folk going over ?’ I asked. 

‘Those are all gone,’ he said. 

I was having a good sit-down for a minute on a mushroom head 
in the battery, when shells began to strike our upper works, the 
funnels and cowls, which stuck up above the sheltering Mole. 
German destroyers had seen them from inside the harbour and were 
shooting at them from a few hundred yards’ distance. When the 
shells struck a cowl or a funnel a spray of splinters from the thin 
steel structure dashed down into the battery, causing many casual- 
ties there. The top also stuck up above the Mole, just ahead of 
the funnels ; and it was, no doubt, the uproar of its automatic guns 
that had attracted the attention of the destroyers. But the fire 
thus directed on them at point-blank range had no effect on Rigby 
and his stout crew of six marine gunners in the top. While the 
destroyers’ shells were striking our upper works close beside them 
one heard their guns still bursting out at regular intervals into mad 
barking. Then there was a crash there, and a shower of sparks. 
Silence followed it. They are all gone—I said to myself. But ina 
minute or two a single gun broke out again, and barked, and barked. 
Then there was another crash, and the silence of the top became 
unbroken. 
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Words cannot tell with what a glow of pride and exultation one 
heard that last gun speak. It seemed impossible that there should 
be anyone left alive in the-top. After the first shell struck it, and 
when the gun spoke again, it seemed as if the very dead could not 
be driven from their duty. The Gazette has told the story of what 
actually happened up there ; how the first shell killed all the crew 
but the sergeant, who was severely wounded ; and how he managed 
to get a gun back into action before the second shell struck, wound- 
ing him again and putting him out of action. Would that Rigby 
had lived to know how faithfully his trust was discharged by the 
last member of the crew that he had trained ! 

The Iris now appeared out of the dark and came alongside us at 
the starboard waist. Owing to the heavy swell she had found it 
impossible to land her men on the Mole ahead of us as she had been 
intended to do. The scaling ladders could not be made fast. The 
gallant Bradford and Hawkins, the leaders of her landing-parties 
of seamen, had climbed on to the Mole to try to secure the ladders 
and had both been killed in the attempt. Bradford climbed up a 
davit and jumped ashore. He was the first man on the Mole. 
Hawkins, his second in command, climbed up by a line. The Mole 
at that point was swept by machine-gun fire and rifle fire from 
snipers, and incessantly illuminated by star-shells and_ rockets, 
They must have well known how desperate was their undertaking ; 
there could not, I think, have been a braver act. 

Now, the Iris was going to try to land her parties over the 
Vindictive, which, thanks to the continual thrust of the Daffodil 
against her bow, was keeping her position, fairly comfortably, along- 
side. But beside the Vindictive the Iris still danced in the swell 
like a cork, and it was some time before we could get a hawser on 
board from her, or secure it when we had got it. At last it was done, 
and the men in the Iris, watching their opportunity, began to jump 
into the Vindictive. But meanwhile time had fled. We seemed 
to have been alongside a few minutes only ; we had been there an 
hour, and it was almost time to go. The order came that no more 
men were to land, that the Iris and the Daffodil were to blow their 
sirens to recall the landing-parties (our own had been shot away), 
and that then Iris was to go. 

The sirens bellowed ; we cast off the Jris’s hawser, and she 
backed away from our side, turned, and steamed out to sea, her 
course taking her right across the front of the Mole batteries at four 
or five hundred yards’ distance. I watched her with a sinking heart, 
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knowing how we had suffered on the same course coming in. She 
had not gone five hundred yards from us when the batteries opened 
an intense fire. It was a terrible thing to watch. At that short 
range the light fabric of the little ship was hulled through and 
through, flames and smoke spurting from her far side as the shells 
struck. She disappeared from sight in the darkness and a thick 
cloud of smoke. I thought at the time that she had probably sunk. 
In fact, as is well known, she survived, but suffered, during those 
few moments, terribly heavy casualties. : 

Recalled by the bellowing sirens, the landing-parties poured back 
on board of us over the two remaining brows and streamed down 
below. It was now our turn to go. The Daffodil gave a snort, 
expressive of relief at being released from her long hard shove and 
of satisfaction at its complete success, and backed away. A pre- 
arranged trick of seamanship was performed, and our bows began 
to swing out from the Mole. In a minute we were clear, and our 
propellers were throbbing. 

My station for the withdrawal was again at the port six-inch 
guns. When the guns were no longer masked by the Mole we were 
to be ready to engage the Mole batteries, and I established myself 
once more by my voice pipe at the forward gun. Mr. C——, our 
gunner (now lieutenant), by shoving and hustling in the darkness, 
managed to get everything ready at the gun and to collect the emer- 
gency hands needed to replace casualties in the crew ; so I had plenty 
of time to think things over. The first thought was, What luck 
we have had to get so far! We are actually leaving the Mole; a 
bit more luck, and really and truly we may pull through. Then I 
thought, What has happened on the Mole? What has happened 
to the block-ships? I wishI knew! And then I remembered what 
I had seen when the Iris passed the batteries, and thought, In two 
minutes that will be happening to us. My thoughts travelled no 
further, and I waited for what was coming. 

We stole on in deep silence. The din of firing had wholly 
ceased ; all but the guns’ crews were below, and the decks were 
empty ; there was nothing to hear now but the wash of the waves 
alongside. The whole ship seemed to be waiting, guns ready and 
attention strained, for the crash of a shell. But the minutes were 
passing ; when was it going to begin ? 

Thick black fumes were eddying about the decks from our 
smoke apparatus. Once again, as on the approach, there came a 
faint popping from the sea. Each moment we expected the bang 
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and the flame. But the moments passed, and still the silence of 
the ship’s progress was unbroken. The moments passed, and 
astonishment crept into my mind. How much longer it was taking 
than I expected, before the bad time began! I wish we could 
hurry up, I thought, and get it over, one way or another! And 
then I noticed that the popping round about had ceased. What 
ever can be the matter with them? I wondered; and then | 
realised with a flash that while I had been waiting and wondering 
a good ten minutes had passed since we had left the Mole, and that 
we must be past the front of the batteries, and leaving them fast 
behind. 

I could hardly trust myself to believe it. Had we perhaps been 
making a détour inshore, and were the batteries yet to pass? The 
gunner was standing by the embrasure, and could see out. 

‘ What are we doing ? ’ I called to him. 

‘ We’re well away,’ he said, ‘and here come our destroyers,’ 

So by the biggest wonder of that night of wonders we repassed 
the batteries, not only unsunk, but unhit. Confused by our smoke- 
screen, and flurried, no doubt, by what had been happening on the 
Mole, the Germans dropped every shot that they fired behind us, 
in a furious and perfectly harmless bombardment of our wake. 

We had pulled through ; but we still had a race against time 
before us, to get out of range of the big guns ashore before we were 
revealed to them by the dawn that was about to break. With flames 
pouring from her battered funnels, and burdened with triumph, — 
death, and pain, the Vindictive sped away from Zeebrugge into the 
North Sea. 





SOME REMINISCENCES. 
BY THE RT. HON. LORD EVERSLEY. 


Il.—Sea Fisuerties, 1863-1865. 


My first official employment was in connection with Sea Fisheries. 
In 1863 grave complaints had been made from fishermen and 
others in many parts ofthe United Kingdom that there was serious 
diminution in the number of fish off the coasts. It was alleged 
that this was mainly due to the great increase of late years in the 
number of trawlers, who were accused of raking up and disturbing 
the spawning beds of herrings and other fish, of capturing and 
destroying vast numbers of the fry, and of immature fish of all 
species; of frightening away shoals of fish from the bays and 
estuaries, and of doing damage to the nets and long lines of other 
fishermen. 

A Royal Commission was appointed to inquire and report on 
these complaints. It consisted of Sir James Caird, Professor 
Huxley, and myself as legal member. The inquiry was spread 
over two years, in the course of which we visited at intervals every 
important fishing station and village in the United Kingdom, and 
examined many hundreds of fishermen. For the purpose of 
inquiry in the more remote parts of Scotland and Ireland an 
Admiralty despatch-vessel was for a time put at our disposal, but 
after a time it was taken away from us, in order to convey the 
Prince of Wales’ servants and baggage to Copenhagen, and the 
Commission was left to scramble from one remote part of the 
coast to another as best it could. 

It is no disparagement of the other two members to say that 
Huxley was the life and soul of the Commission and took the leading 
part in it. Of the many men I have come in contact with in the 
course of a long life, Huxley was unquestionably in the first two 
or three in point of intellect and force of character. He not in- 
frequent!y discussed with me, then and later, the views and methods 
of Mr. Gladstone. He had the greatest admiration for the 
intellectual and physical powers of the great statesman. While 
diffe ing widely from him in many respects, he said that if 
Mr. Gladstone had begun life as a penniless boy from a 
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workhouse nothing could have prevented him from rising to the 
very first position in any vocation to which he applied himself, 
The same might have been said of Huxley himself. If he had 
entered Parliament he would have been the equal of Mr. Gladstone 
as a dialectician, superior as a close and stern reasoner, and inferior 
only in subtlety of mind and refinement of argument and as an 
orator. A Parliamentary conflict between them, such as occurred 
between Gladstone and Bethell (later Lord Westbury), would have 
been a great intellectual treat. I wish I had written down at the 
time Huxley’s many terse sayings. One especially recurs to me 
on a subject he often referred to. ‘In these days,’ he said, what 
is wanted in this country is not so. much the means and oppor- 
tunity for men to rise to positions in life to which their intellects 
and capacities entitle them, but the means by which men in the 
upper classes may rapidly find their level and descend to positions 
for which Nature evidently intended them. If men are fit only to 
be jockeys, billiard-markers, or gamekeepers, the sooner they 
descend to these positions the better for society as a whole. 
Numbers of such men are now kept afloat by social caste in positions 
for which they are quite unsuited.’ He often dilated on this topic. 
It was a great advantage to me to be associated with him for 
these two years, and to observe the manner in which he directed 
his acute, sceptical, impartial, and philosophic intellect to the 
assessment of the facts and the conclusions to be drawn from 
them. 

Ié was interesting to note the difference in the attitude of the 
fishermen to the inquiry. In England and Scotland they were 
diffident and reserved. It was difficult to extract from them the 
full nature of their complaints and of their experience. They did 
not like to give testimony against others of their class. In Ireland 
it was the very reverse. In almost every village the fishermen 
were divided into two opposing sections. They revelled in litigation, 
and it was hard work to cross-examine them with effect. In some 
cases they were represented by Counsel. It was no easy matter to 
arrive at the truth from the divergent statements. 

There was also much difference in the attitude of the local gentry. 
In England and Scotland they showed the greatest interest in 
the proceedings of the Commission, attended its meetings, and 
pressed hospitality upon us. In Ireland it was very different: the 
local gentry took no interest in our proceedings. There was only 
one occasion when anyone took any notice of us. A great land- 
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owner in the south of Ireland, who was visiting his Irish property 
for the first time tor forty years, and who might be expected to 
take some interest in the inquiry by a Royal Commission into 
the development of an important industry, contented himself with 
sending his butler to ask the Commission whether any prawns 
could be found in the district, for his master’s table. 

Asa result of its inquiry, the Commission in their report, mainly 
drawn up by Huxley, a model of scientific analysis, came to the 
conclusion that there was no ground whatever for the allegation 
that there had been any reduction in the number of fish in the sea 
caused by trawlers or any other mode of fishing. The number of 
trawlers had considerably increased of late years, especially on the 
eastern coast of England, where this method of fishing had been 
introduced in comparatively modern times. 

There was no evidence whatever that the trawlers scraped up 
and disturbed with their nets the spawning ground of herrings and 
other fish. It was true that they caught in their nets or lines a 
quantity of the fry of fish of all kinds and of immature fish, but 
there was no evidence that this had as yet affected the supply of 
mature fish. The question of over-fishing and of the destruction 
of the fry of young fish would seem to be more serious and urgent 
in the case of herrings than any other kind of fish, and the take 
of herrings is enormous and has increased to an immense extent 
and the capture of their fry in inshore shallow waters by shrimpers 
and seine nets is very great, but the Commission saw no reason 
whatever for alarm on either score. They did not think that we 
had reached the limit of what could be taken from the sea of shoals 
of herrings, and they considered that the destruction by men, of 
both old and young herrings, was inconsiderable compared with 
the destruction by their other enemies, mainly voracious fish of 
all kinds that pursue the shoals and feed on them and by birds 
that prey upon them. The same principle they considered applied 
to all other kinds of fish. This was well illustrated by the fishing 
in Morecambe Bay. In the bay some dozen of small trawlers had 
from time immemorial made a living by the capture of flounders. 
Of recent years a great shrimping industry had grown up in which 
upwards of a hundred small boats were employed. The flounder 
fishermen complained that the shrimpers captured huge quantities 
of the fry of flounders and asked us to recommend the limitation 
of shrimping. It was undoubtedly true that the shrimpers de- 
stroyed huge quantities of the fry of all kinds of fish, but other far 
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more destructive agencies were at work. It appeared that the 
sea went out at low tide, leaving immense beds of sand. There were 
shallow parts of water left by the retreating sea, in which vast 
multitudes of small fry were left behind. In hot weather the sun 
heated these pools of water and the young fry perished by myriads, 
The leading flounder fishermen admitted that this was the case, 
and when asked how the destruction in this way compared with 
that by the shrimpers, admitted that ten thousand times more 
of the fry were destroyed in the pools by the heat of the sun than 
by the shrimpers. When further asked whether it could matter 
much if a ten-thousandth part more were killed by the shrimpers, 
they replied that Providence had made allowance for the destruction 
in the pools of water but not for the destruction by man. This 
was a good illustration of the argument used for prohibiting fish- 
ing which causes destruction to the fry of fish. In this case, the 
reduction in the number of flounders in the bay was soon explained. 
It appeared that there were many great beds of mussels in the 
bay. The flounders came into the bay to feed on the young mussels 
on the edge of these banks. Of late years, owing to a change of 
current off the foreshore of certain areas, there had been a great 
reduction in the mussel beds, and it followed that fewer flounders 
came into the bay from the open sea in search of food. In any 
case, the shrimping industry was a vastly more important one 
than that of flounder fishing, and it would have been sheer folly 
to prohibit or restrict the shrimping. 

The Commission reported against any attempt to interfere 
with the capture of fish either in respect of nets or other implements 
or as to the bays and shallow water. They advised the repeal of 
a great number of local Acts of this kind, and in favour of allowing 
unrestricted fishing either as regards size of fish or place of fishing. 

The Commission advised that regulations as to Sea Fisheries 
should be restricted to those for the preservation of order among 
fishermen, and to prevent injury to their boats and nets by rival 
fishermen. 

In 1867 i was asked by Sir Stafford Northcote, then at the 
head of the Board of Trade, in Lord Derby’s Government, to go to 
Paris with Mr. Stephen Cave, the Vice-President of the Board, 
as member of a joint Commission for England and France to frame 
regulations for the fishermen of the two countries in the open sea. 
We found our French colleagues imbued with the same principles 
as were then Jaid down by the Commission I have referred to, 
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and in favour of unrestricted fishing save such regulations as were 
necessary to preserve order. We had no difficulty in arriving at 
, convention for the purpose. We were less fortunate in another 
object, that of opening the ports of the two countries to the fisher- 
men of both for the sale of fish free of duty. Our French colleagues 
were in favour of this, as was also Monsieur Rouher, the enlightened 
Minister of Finance. But we found difficulties and objections on 
the part of the Ministry as a whole. We had interviews on the 
subject with the Emperor. He said that he personally agreed 
with us and was strongly in favour of free trade in fish. But the 
fishermen were ignorant and prejudiced. As a rule, they were 
devout Catholics and were under the special protection of the 
Cardinals and Bishops, and his Government could not face the 
opposition. 

We spent about six weeks at Paris. We were hospitably 
entertained at great banquets by the Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
and Finance. We were invited to a great ball at the Tuileries, 
where I had some conversation with the Emperor and Empress. 
The former, though courteous and friendly, struck me as weary 
and listless. There was no light or play in his expression. He 
seemed to me to be quite unfit for personal government. The 
history of his times shows that he was quite unequal to meet his 
great opponent Bismarck in diplomacy as three years later he 
was incompetent to take any part in the command of the army 
of France in the field. The Empress, though at that time already 
more than forty years of age, was still at the zenith of her radiant 
beauty. She was the exact opposite to her husband. She was 
vivacious, and evidently enjoyed the splendour of the ermine, 
It is difficult to believe that this gracious lady after fifty more years 
is still residing in our midst after a life of such great vicissitudes 
and such overwhelming losses, public and private. What must 
be her feelings when she passes through Paris and as a stranger 
unrecognised and unknown looks on the ruins of the principal 
wing of the great palace where she lived in such splendour for 
80 many years ? 

On our return to England the Government proposed to Parlia- 
ment and carried a measure giving effect to our convention with 
the French Government and the recommendation of the Royal 
Commission. But for some reason never explained the Convention 
was not ratified by the French Government. The Sea Fisheries 
Act of 1868, however, established free fishing in the open sea, and 
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in the bays and estuaries of Great Britain for all British subjects 
and swept away a great number of local and obsolete laws and 
regulations imposing limitations on the methods and laws of 
fishing. It did not, however, apply to Ireland, where a Fishery 
Department existed and where trawling was prohibited in most 
of its bays and inshore fisheries. 

In Great Britain the Sea Fisheries Act of 1868 was followed by 
a great extension of the trawling industry. In 1884 I delivered 
an address at the Sea Fisheries Exhibition of that year on the 
Principles of Sea Fishery Legislation, in which I reviewed the 
progress of the Fisheries in the sixteen years since the above Act, 
There were no certain statistics at that time as to quantity of 
fish taken in each year. But I showed that the number of trawlers 
had increased by threefold and that the average tonnage of them 
had doubled. The means of capture therefore had been multiplied 
by six, and yet no injurious effect on the herring or of any other 
kinds of fish industry had resulted. The quantity of herrings 
cured and branded in Scotland was increased more than fifty per 
cent., and it is certain that the quantity of fresh herring sent to 
market had increased in still greater proportion. 

There can be no doubt that up to that time the Fishery legis- 
lation founded on the Report of the Commission of 1863 had proved 
a great success. Since then there has been a reversion in some 
respects to the methods of restriction and regulation. Fishery 
Boards were constituted in the maritime counties of England and 
Wales, and were empowered to make regulations subject to the 
approval of the Board of Trade and Fisheries, and they justified 
their existence by prohibiting trawling in some of the bays of 
England and Wales. 

In Scotland a Fishery Board was constituted and entered 
upon a system of restriction of trawling, mainly in the interests 
of the line fishermen. Trawling was prohibited in St. Andrews 
Bay and the inner part of the Moray Firth, and a few other bays, 
experimentally in the first instance. These restrictions were later 
extended, not because those already effected had been successful 
in increasing the supply of fish, but the reverse, because they had 
failed, and it was hoped by extending the prohibited areas to 
produce some good result. In the Moray Firth the prohibited area 
was no longer a bay but an arm of the sea, including upwards of 
2000 square miles, far beyond the three-mile limit from the shore. 
In 1900 I submitted these restrictions to a careful inquiry and 
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criticism in the Fortnightly Review, and by the light of the statistics 
of the Scotch Fisheries was able to show that no good result what- 
ever had followed, that the only increase of fish alleged was in 
respect of worthless dabs, and that the public had been deprived of 
a useful supply of fish from the prohibited areas. I showed that 
British fishermen had been heavily fined and been sent to prison for 
non-payment of fine, and their fishing gear had been confiscated, 
within these prohibited areas beyond the three-mile limit ; while 
foreign fishermen, German, Dutch, and Norwegian, had been 
attracted there and had fished with impunity in the same areas. 

I was fully supported in these views by Professor McIntosh 
of the University of St. Andrews, who, in 1883, had been in favour 
of an experiment of closing the Bay of St. Andrews to trawling, 
but who had later been convinced of the futility of this action, and 
in his able work, ‘The Resources of the Sea,’ he expressed full 
agreement with the Royal Commission of 1863, and proved that the 
statistics of the Scotch Fishery Board, when subjected to scientific 
examination, fully supported them. 

The prohibitions, however, which were originally intended to 
be merely experimental, have been maintained in spite of the 
conclusive evidence of their futility. In 1893 an International 
Commission was appointed and has for some years been inquiring 
whether some restrictions over fishing in the North Sea might not 
be carried out by common consent, but no result of any value has 
been arrived at, although an expenditure of £100,000 has been 
incurred. It is my confident belief that none of these restrictions 
and prohibitions either in England or Scotland have been of the 
smallest value in increasing the supply of fish. It would be very 
desirable however that, when the present war is over, the whole 
subject should be inquired into by some scientific expert of the 
same critical and impartial mind, and the same penetrating power 
of arriving at facts, as the great Professor Huxley, who was mainly 
responsible fifty-four years ago for the policy of freedom of fishing 
In the seas round our coasts. 





OSTEND IN 1914. 


BY MAJOR-GENERAL SIR GEORGE ASTON, K.C.B. 


‘HAVE you got dny uniform ? ’ 

I got up from my table in what used to be the First Sea Lord's 
room at the Admiralty to meet no less a man than the Chief of 
the War Staff. It was between six and seven o’clock on a fine 
summer’s evening, August 25, 1914—the day when the little Old 
Contemptibles were standing, hard pressed, at Le Cateau, the 
Belgian army from Malines was approaching Louvain, and the 
Hun had begun there the practices which will make the name of 
Prussian ‘ militarism ’ stink in the nostrils of all right-minded peoples 
in generations yet unborn. 

In the comparative peace of an office it seemed much like any 
other evening. The sun was blazing into the room through the 
leaves of the trees of St. James’ Park, and the shadow of the Memorial 
to the Royal Marines who went the way of glory in China and South 
Africa lay strongly defined across the grass. The usual crowd 
in civilian attire was wending its way homewards from Whitehall 
by the footpaths and across the Mall. We all wore plain clothes 
in those days at the Admiralty, and, having been ordered up in 
a hurry from Portsmouth on the first day of naval mobilisation, © 
August 2, 1914, I had brought no uniform with me. I held the 
rank of Colonel at the time, but from 1908 to 1913 had served in 
the army as a Brigadier-General, which explains my answer: 

‘I’m not sure, but I think I have some Brigadier-General’s 
uniform at my tailor’s, which I could get if he is still open.’ 

‘Then you'll have to be promoted. You had better hurry up, - 
as you are to take command of a force of Marines at once, and 
occupy Ostend at daybreak to-morrow morning. You must get 
down to Chatham to-night, and join H.M.S. —— at Sheerness. 
The First Lord will tell you all the rest before you start.’ 

That was an interesting proposition, not without an element 
of excitement. The first point to settle was who was to come first, 
my tailor, or the First Lord. The tailor, obviously, because his 
establishment would close in a few minutes, and the First Lord 
would not be likely to be leaving the office for dinner before 8 P.M. 
To the tailor by taxi, just in time; a hasty mustering of kit, tight 
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and uncomfortable, and blue instead of service dress, but better 
than going off to hold a General’s command on service against the 
German army in a grey flannel suit and a straw hat, which, as 
far as I can remember, was what I was wearing at the time. Then 
full speed to Katon Place, where a kind friend was putting me up. 
A hasty simultaneous packing and explanation, a commission to 
the son of the house, a great personal chum, to get me an electric 
torch, and some handy form of soup essence, the two things most 
useful on my last campaign, as far as I could remember at the 
moment. A foolscap sized order-book with carbon paper for copies, 
picked up on my way, and back to the Admiralty by about 7.45 
to see the First Lord. 

I do not know whether all people are affected in the same way 
by soft and noiseless carpets. There is something about them 
which with me always causes a sense of abasement towards their 
owners. The Admiralty building contains many corridors, but 
only one of them is covered with material to soften the footfall 
of those who approach the Presence. Across that awe-inspiring 
corridor I was escorted by a messenger. Even after eight years 
spent in the great Government offices, the messengers who protect 
the inmates from the public still inspire me with the reverence 
felt by Dean Hole in the presence of the butler to a Duke ; but let 
that pass. The messenger showed me into the inner sanctuary on 
the first floor of the Admiralty, looking across the Horse Guards 
Parade to the Foreign Office. With the First Lord was the Chief 
of Staff and the Adjutant-General of Marines. I was given my 
orders, and asked my requirements. These were maps, 200 bicycles, 
500 rounds of ammunition per rifle, as little personal kit for the 
men as possible, one or two staff officers, with the proper head- 
quarter ‘details,’ without which it is impossible to handle a ‘brigade,’ 
as the force was called, in the field, and——‘ Can I have those orders 
in writing, please ? ’ 

That went without saying, of course, and, followed by wishes 
for good luck, I went off to my room to square up my Admiralty 
work, The words of a lecture on tactics once delivered to young 
officers then occurred to me. It ended with the words—‘ Don’t 
forget the three most important points when you go on active 
service : (1) Think of your men before you think of yourself ; (2) 
Eat, drink and sleep whenever you get a chance; and (3) Grease 
your boots.’ The first and third did not apply to the present 
situation, the second did. The Admiralty restaurant did their 
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best in the time available, and while I was dealing with a cold 
meal and a railway guide simultaneously the good friend arrived 
with his motor, an electric torch, the soup essence, his favourite 
knife (which I still have), and £20 in gold—a detail I had forgotten 
to provide. 

Before leaving the Admiralty I called for my orders, which 
were given me, with the latest information (8.30 P.m.) from people 
in London who had left Ostend that day in a hurry, because the 
German troops were said to be approaching the town. The Belgian 
garrison had been removed to Antwerp, leaving Ostend undefended 
except for about 200 gendarmes, who ‘ engaged about 300 German 
Uhlans, who came from Thielt.’ These gendarmes having ‘ suffered 
about forty-five casualties, and having defended the honour of 
the town, intend to surrender when larger forces of Germans arrive,’ 
That added considerably to the interest of the situation. I caught 
my train to Chatham, was met by an officer on the naval Commander- 
in-Chief’s staff, had a charming interview with the Commander- 
in-Chief himself at Admiralty House, and soon was sleeping peace- 
fully in the stern sheets of a picket boat racing down the Medway 
to Sheerness with the lights of Chatham fading away in the distance. 

It must have been some time between 1 a.m. and 2 A.M. on the 
26th when we arrived alongside the gangway of H.MS. . The 
Admiral had left a message that he would like a talk with me, 
and I gathered that one of the battalions—the R.M.L.I. from 
Chatham—was to go over in the same ship, and was not expected 
to arrive till morning. That put out of the question any idea of 
my carrying out my orders to occupy Ostend at daybreak. At all 
events it is a well-known principle that ‘from high-water mark 
to high-water mark’ all responsibility for the movement of oversea 
expeditionary forces rests with the Navy, and the best course was 
obviously to turn in and get what might prove to be the last chance 
of a night’s rest for some time. The Chatham battalion of R.M.L.I. 
arrived early in the morning—rather a wonderful record, if they 
got the orders at the same time as I got mine, because they brought 
tons of stores and equipment with them, and I had brought none. 
We got under way after breakfast, and spent the time studying the 
chart and the one map I had managed to purloin before leaving 
the Admiralty. The voyage was without incident, but somewhat 
enlivened by a suggestion that if we found Ostend in the posses- 
sion of the German army I might land at some point near by, and so 
turn them out. With that army at the strength with which it 
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was credited, that was a high compliment to our resourcefulness, 
but after conferring with the Admiral, and gathering that he had 
a pressing engagement elsewhere next day (since disclosed as the 
great sweep of the Heligoland Bight, in which he took part), we 
decided that the best course would be to defer wrestling with any 
new problems until we had cleared up the situation at Ostend. 

We arrived there in the evening, and anchored some way out, 
in fact so far that the coast-line could hardly be distinguished in 
the failing light, and there was little to be seen of the town but two 
smudges on the horizon, one obviously the big lighthouse, and the 
other subsequently proved to be a high-water tower. By that 
time it was blowing freshly, and there was rather a nasty short sea. 
To put men in marching order into boats under such conditions 
was out of the question, but we received a report from the shore 
that Ostend had not been occupied by the enemy, and decided to 
defer the landing till 3.30 the next morning, August 27. So after 
all there was to be another night in a man-of-war’s cabin, which 
I know from experience to be the best place in the world for sound 
sleep. As the flagship was anchored so far out, and it was important 
to be nearer the shore so as to be able to land quite early, get in 
touch with the Belgian authorities, and clear up the situation as 
soon as possible, I decided to move to a smaller war-vessel drawing 
less water and anchored close to the town. My ‘ headquarters’ 
were accordingly shifted that night. If rather deficient in essentials, 
these headquarters had the advantage of being mobile, consisting, 
as they did, of myself, a small valise, a map, an order-book, an 
electric torch, a packet of soup extract, twenty pounds in gold, 
and a friend’s pocket-knife. At the last moment I enlisted the 
services of a lieutenant-commander in the Navy, an expert in 
gunnery and in aircraft, who rose to the occasion and accepted 
the post of Brigade-Major. 

We managed to get about three hours’ sleep on board, and we 
landed together at 3 a.m., having added to the headquarters 
equipment a small Union Jack, ‘ borrowed’ from His Majesty’s 
ship in which we had spent the night. Arriving on the quay, we 
found the Mayor and chief officials, who had heard that we should 
arrive earlier, and had spent an hour or so waiting for us in some 
discomfort in the draughty harbour station. As the first battalion 
was timed to land in a few minutes there was not much time for 
formalities ; in fact, for the next twenty hours or so, there was 
not much time for anything but organising work, and the issue 
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of orders. Information about the enemy was scanty, and had to 
be improved. There was not even time to run round in a car and 
look at the lie of the ground; all that could be done was to 
make some sort of a plan to hold the approaches, divide the ground 
up into sections, and send the battalions off as they arrived, which 
they began to do in about a quarter of an hour, bringing with them 
about 300 tons of stores which had to be man-handled on the quay 
by our own men. There was no other labour available. 

Here I will quote from a letter written from Ostend, three days 
afterwards, to a friend highly placed on the Admiralty War Staff, 


* All well and happy, but a real strenuous time. Seems about 
a month instead of about fou days. Men behaving splendidly. 
Conditions trying, no transport, and seven miles of front inter- 
sected by big canals, meaning roundabout routes, and tons of 
ammunition, tools, and materials to handle. About 200 tons of 
extra stuff not wanted. ... Got ashore ahead of the men at 
3.30 A.M., the first day leaving full instructions about stuff to be 
landed with Senior Naval Officer, but as there were three S.N.O.s 
during the day, from four to nine miles range of me, and communica- 
tions broke down, things were a bit interesting. Anyway three 
battalions were got ashore somehow, and holding the position 
(guessed at on the map of course as there was no chance of getting 
round it) before dark, and then, just before dark, the aer oplanes 
turned up unexpectedly, just after being reported by telephone as 
Germans approaching! Civil population of 25,000.... (About 
this incident more anon.) What with all that, and Belgian officers, 
municipality, civil guards, and telephones from the Belgian Ministry 
of War at Antwerp, and the Belgian General at Bruges, I had a joy 
day. Allalone at first, no staff. But had C—— of the Air Depart- 
ment, and made him my Chief Staff Officer until the aircraft arrived. 
Forgot to add funeral of the five Belgians (not fifty) killed by 
Uhlans in the outskirts of the town forty-eight hours before we 
arrived, as another item of that first day, and since then this is my 
first spare moment, having found time for all except eating, sleeping 
and washing. Wish I’d had time to report interesting situations 
as they developed but I haven’t—they’d fill a book. . Must 
think of more comfort for the men if it’s to be long. They are all 
healthy, happy and good, but a bit on the old side—I don’t think 
any service could extemporise and come up smiling like ours, do 
you?’ 


Looking at that old letter again, I think the words that strike 
me most are—‘a bit on the old side.’ Large numbers were 
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pensioners, men who had served their country in various parts of 
the world for twenty-one years or more, and had since spent many 
years in civil life. Grandfathers, many of them, and exceedingly 
prosperous in their civilian vocations, judging by their fullness of 
habit. I shall never forget the way they worked, or their keenness 
to keep up the reputation of the old corps in which they had spent 
the best years of their lives. Three ‘ battalions’ of them landed 
that day. The army expression was used to describe the forma- 
tions, for want of a better name, but in the army the word is used 
to describe a unit—roughly speaking about a thousand strong— 
trained together year after year, first in platoons, then in companies, 
then as a whole battalion, by day and by night, until the whole 
organisation responds instantaneously to the will of the commander. 
These men, splendid as they were individually, had not been trained 
on those lines. They were what was left over when the crews of 
the mobilised ships had been made up, collected together, and only 
assembled hastily in ‘ battalions.’ 

The three battalions landed on the first day were the Light 
Infantry from Chatham, the Artillery (acting as infantry) from 
Eastney, and the Light Infantry from Gosport. They mustered a 
few hundred over two thousand all told. The ‘ brigade’ had not 
been ‘ mobilised,’ as the word is understood in the army, which 
means that they had no transport of any kind, not even what is 
called first-line, on which ought to be carried ammunition, machine- 
guns, entrenching tools, signalling equipment, and such-like essen- 
tials for going into action. The shortage of officers amounted to 
about fifty per cent. of the numbers allowed, the shortage of non- 
commissioned officers was also heavy, and there was a deficiency 
of specialists such as machine-gunners, signallers, and so forth. 
For all that, the ‘ brigade’ was capable of giving a good account 
of itself in a defensive position, and, with training, would soon have 
been capable of being manceuvred for short distances in the field. 
All ranks rose to the occasion well, and extemporised somehow 
to meet deficiencies. So far no maps had turned up, so all that 
could be done was to get hold of as many town plans as we could, 
and mark on them the sections of the front for the defence of which 
the different commanders, as they arrived, would be made respon- 
sible. There was no further news of the enemy, but a German 
advance on the town still seemed to be expected, and the impression 
I gathered was that, from the point of view of the inhabitants, it 
would be preferable to declare Ostend an open town, like Brussels, 
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unless sufficiently strong forces were landed to keep off all enemy 
forces likely to move on the coast. 

Ostend was so well known as a pleasure resort before the war 
that it seems unnecessary to give any detailed description of the 
place. The houses extend a long way along the coast to the west- 
ward of the harbour entrance, and a short way to the eastward, 
A line measured round the outskirts, providing a field of fire clear 
of houses, measures between seven and eight miles. Beyond the 
houses, the high sand-dunes screen the country inland from view 
from seaward, so, without very careful preparations for indirect 
fire, no dependence could be placed upon the gunfire of friendly 
vessels to assist in the defence. Shallow water runs out a long 
way, so nothing bigger than destroyers can anchor near the shore, 
and no target of value could be seen from their gun platforms in 
case of an attack. 

Well, to make a long story short, the approaches to the town 
were soon occupied, machine-guns and their crews dug in, and 
protected by barriers of barbed wire. The shops of Ostend pro- 
vided a certain number of ramshackle old bicycles to add to our 
small supply of about twenty, and by their help patrols were sent 
out along the roads by which the enemy might approach. It was 
a strenuous morning. By 1 p.m. it was possible to report to the 
Admiralty that we were firmly established, and the information 
added about the enemy is still, I think, of considerable historic 
interest. It was to the effect that Bruges and Dixmude respectively 
were clear of hostile troops, and the enemy’s main columns were 
using the Brussels-Renaix-Tournai road. ‘Cavalry at Menin 
and Ypres on 26th. Large body at Lille.’ The main columns 
referred to clearly belonged, in the light of later information, to 
the part of von Kliick’s army, of which the leading troops began 
to work round the British left flank via Tournai on the 23rd, during 
the battle of Mons. This gives an indication of the strength of 
that army, and the line followed by the most northern column in 
the great turning movement through Belgium. 

The afternoon of that first day was marked by an incident which 
might have had a tragic ending, the arrival of the advanced guard 
of a small force of aeroplanes belonging to the R.N.A.S. To explain 
the feelings of the population we must recall the date—August 27. 
On the 25th the Belgian army had advanced southwards from 
Malines to within four miles of Louvain, in their gallant attempt 
to draw down upon them some of the German troops which would 
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otherwise be used in the great army then being hurled towards Paria 
round the flank of the Franco-British army. Instead of meeting 
the Belgians in fair fight in the field, the Germans tried a method 
of warfare peculiarly their own. They tried to cow the spirit of 
the Belgian nation by deliberate and carefully organised cruelty 
and outrage. Streets of Louvain were set on fire by incendiaries, 
trained and equipped for such work before they left their own 
country. Men, women, and children escaping from the burning 
houses were shot down deliberately. Others were herded together 
and driven to the northward as a screen for the poltroon protectors 
of the important railway centre and depot on the lines of communica- 
tion of the great army. Crowds of hostages, men, women, and 
little children, from neighbouring towns and villages, were driven 
into Louvain after suffering indescribable indignities, cruelties and 
privation. Some were driven into the Belgian lines at Malines, to 
make sure that the horrors should be recounted. Some were tightly 
packed into railway trucks, up to their ankles in old horse-dung, 
and kept standing there, starved and thirsty, for several days, and 
taken into Germany in their misery as a raree-show over which the 
German crowds—many women amongst them—rejoiced and gloated. 
By the 27th news of these deeds in Louvain, and even worse 
reports from other places that lay in the path of the German armies, 
had reached the people of Ostend, and refugees had begun to arrive. 

Early in the evening, when most of the office work had been 
got through, I started in a borrowed car to visit the outposts 
and have a look at the country outside the town, in case we should 
have any fighting. I found the people in the streets much excited, 
verging on panic, and many crowded to me for protection against 
some expected terror in the sky. At the same time came the sound 
of firing from the direction of the outposts. It turned out that a 
report had been spread that German air-raiders were coming ; 
but confidence was restored when some R.N.A.S. aeroplanes arrived 
to join my little force and scout the neighbourhood for me. Luckily 
only the leader had been shot at, and he was well ahead of the 
others; he seemed to take his welcome as to be expected, and all 
in the day’s work. 

Next morning another battalion landed, the R.M.L.I. from 
Plymouth, and we strengthened the defences. A small naval 
airship also turned up. We had news at first hand during that day 
from British soldiers who had been cut off in the Mons fighting, 
had lain hidden, escaped attention, and filtered through the German 
lines to the coast, moving chiefly by night, and living on what was 
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left of their haversack rations and what they could pick up by the 
way. They were from several regiments, and all imbued by the 
same idea, how to get back to them in time for the next battle, 
We got them off to Folkestone, and I hope they had their wish, 
They were a fine lot. The next day, August 29, was more eventful, 
We had news of the expected arrival by sea of some thousands ot 
Belgian troops, who afterwards turned out to be the remains of the 
4th Belgian Division, the one that was so nearly cut off in Namur, 
sailed to Havre, and was coming round by sea to join the main 
Belgian army near Antwerp. At the same time orders came to 
cover their disembarkation against all attacks, and this news added 
much to the interest of the situation; if the Germans knew about 
it, the cutting off of this division would be a tempting operation, 
should there be any forces to spare for such an undertaking. We 
also had some rather vague reports of a German force, which 
appeared from the description to be a division, at Audenarde, which 
is about forty miles from Ostend. Late that evening occurred a 
curious incident, in connection with intelligence reports, from which 
I learned a lesson for future guidance. J did not believe much in 
any prospect of attack, but had the Audenarde reports at the back 
of my mind, when a report was brought in that the telephone had 
been cut on the road from Audenarde to Ostend at a certain time. 
Soon afterwards, another report that it had been cut further to the 
northwards, the interval corresponding with the rate of march of 
an infantry column, then another similar incident, still nearer! 
We had a council of war. Debated upon the question of the civil 
population of 25,000. Also upon the necessity for covering the 
disembarkation of the Belgian troops. Also upon the fact that our 
line was over seven miles long, with only about 3000 men to hold 
it. The only satisfactory solution of the problem appeared to be 
to get the whole together, and march out at dawn to attack the head 
of the enemy’s column outside the town. Then we thought we 
would have a final look at the intelligence reports, and noticed that, 
although the times were given, there were no dates. The next 
step was to test the truth of the news by calling up on the telephone 
all the places mentioned—‘ Communications all correct now and 
no enemy in the neighbourhood!’ The reports were three or four 
days old, and happened to arrive on that day and in that order! 
I suppose the Uhlan patrol which had been in the neighbourhood 
had done the cutting. They gave us quite an interesting half-hour. 
Then another message, from the outposts this time, that about 
three hundred of the enemy were marching on the town by the road 
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from Bruges. A hint from headquarters in reply, that ‘ the object 
of having outposts is to give rest to those they are protecting,’ 
and so to bed, after a fairly interesting day. 

On the 30th the Belgian 4th Division arrived by sea, and was 
railed up country. We had managed to hire about fifty bicycles 
by that time, and a few motor-cars, and the R.N.A.S. folk had 
received a shipload of them, so we could send out for first-hand 
information from the country round. One car, with an officer and 
a small guard, got close to Menin, where there were still German 
troops at that time, and one ran through Thourout, receiving 
a wildly enthusiastic welcome from the people. Poor folk, I 
think that there was a prevalent idea, both in Ostend and in the 
district, that salvation from the invader, which did not come for 
four long years, had already arrived. At about ten o’clock that 
night I was able to report to the Admiralty that the country 
between the sea and the line Dunquerque—Lille—Tournai—Ghent 
was clear of the enemy. August 30th was our last day at Ostend. 
. ‘The orders to embark ‘ at my earliest convenience’ arrived at 
4 a.M. on August 31, and at the same time a convincing hint from 
the Admiral that there were reasons why it was a case of the earlier 
the better. What with marching, digging, handling heavy stores, 
and going on outpost duty nearly every night, the men, old and 
young, had put in four pretty heavy days’ work by that time, but 
nothing to what they got through in the next twelve hours, I did 
not know that men were capable of such an effort, but somehow 
or other all the heavy weight of ammunition and stores were brought 
in from the defence line. These, with tons of provisions and men’s 
kits, were all brought by the one approach to a quay equipped with 
only one small crane, sorted out as well as possible so that the right 
stores—about 300 tons in all—should be embarked in the right 
ships, and the force was on board the fleet, anchored about five 
miles away from the harbour, soon after 5 p.M. The men, few of 
whom had had much chance of sleep since leaving England, at once 
volunteered to man some of the ship’s guns at night, to give their 
chums at sea a stand-off; and they had a little shooting directly 
after we got under way ; but ‘that is another story.’ The whole 
population of Ostend seemed to be on the jetties and along the sea 
front to cheer us, and we left our Belgian friends with much regret, 
little thinking that nearly four years of misery under the heavy 
hand of the Hun would be their lot before a force of Royal Marines 
landed again on the coast of Belgium—on the Mole at Zeebrugge. 





THE CRIME OF ‘LE PETIT.’ 


A TRUE STORY FROM FRANCE. 


‘. 


Lk PETIT was certainly the flower of the flock. His father, M, 
Leroy, twisting a tremendous moustache, pronounced him so, and, 
further, the image of his Papa. Madame Leroy, on the contrary, 
considered he took after her own family. Albert and Juliette and 
Fernande and Madeleine looked upon little Pierre with great indul- 
gence, because he was so much younger than they were; and everyone 
else fell in love with his robust frolic little body, his round head, 
soft and furry with a crop of close-cropped, warm-coloured dark 
hair, his round merry face with its large bright brown eyes and 
red button of a mouth, and most of all with his winning ways, 
which nobody could resist. But it was really poor Wallés who 
adored le Petit the most. Madame Leroy always called him ‘ poor 
Wallés,’ which was perhaps the reason why M. Leroy, who was as 
jealous as a Turk, never objected to his prolonged visits, even when 
they were not connected with questions of the washing and mending 
which Madame Leroy did for him. ‘Poor Wallés’ was a native 
of Lorraine and was doing his military service at Verdun. He was 
a heavily built young man, with hair and eyes and face all about 
the same pale colour, and the butt and scorn of his mates for his 
naiveté and slow-wittedness. His loneliness in the world and an 
illness which he had while at Verdun—an obstinate carbuncle on 
the forehead, between the eyes—were the grounds of handsome 
efficient Madame Leroy’s motherly attitude towards ‘ poor Wallés.’ 
He liked to smoke the pipe of peace at her fireside and laugh slow- 
combustion laughs at the funny sayings and doings of little Pierre. 

Now this was his very last visit, for his three years of military 
service were over and to-morrow he would be a free man. On 
most days passers-by could see in the low room, largely open to 
the street, Madame Leroy and two trim girls ironing and getting 
up men’s linen or ladies’ blouses and frillies. But this afternoon 
there was nothing doing, and only Madame herself was there, 
giving a last coup de fer to Wallés’ worn-out shirts, while he sat 
silent in the background. 

When the last shirt was folded and laid on the small pile of 
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washing, she turned round to him and burst out laughing at what 
she saw ; for there was Wallés examining his face in a hand-glass, 
with as much anxiety as a beauty discovering her first wrinkle. 

‘ Tiens, Wallés! I did not know you were so vain.’ 

Wallés put down the mirror sheepishly. 

‘It’s that scar, Madame, which I don’t like. It might be a 
troublesome thing for a man to have a mark like that.’ 

‘Why, you great silly, what harm can it do you? You are not 
a young girl to be married, hein ?’ 

Then in came Leroy, exuding an atmosphere of heat and im- 
portance. He had on his blacksmith’s apron, for the forge was 
only at the end of the street, and his big muscular arms were bare 
to the shoulder. 

‘So there you are, Wallés! Give me a glass of wine, Fernande. 
Phew, it’s hot! As if I had not enough to do shoeing horses, the 
people here seem to think I can do everything. And perhaps they 
are not far wrong, for in the Colonial Army we learn a thing or 
two. You should go into it, Wallés ; it would brighten you up.’ 

‘Thank you, M. Leroy, but I don’t like the Army. I don’t 
want to be a soldier.’ 

M. Leroy was saved the trouble of expressing an opinion by 
Pierre. Le Petit had followed him into the house, his eyes, as 
usual, round with admiration when fixed on his father. 

‘Poltroon!’ he exclaimed, frowning at Wallés, and Wallés 


chuckled. 
‘Why don’t you want to be a soldier, Wallés?’ asked Pierre 


sternly. 
‘Why? Why 2’ echoed Wallés mockingly. ‘I shall call you 
little Mister Why.’ ) ‘ 

Pierre came nearer, indignation giving way to curiosity. 

‘But really, really, Wallés, I should like to know why you 
don’t want to be a soldier. Don’t you want to kill Germans ? ’ 

Wallés rolled with laughter, and caught Pierre and tickled him. 

‘No, I don’t, little rascal ; I don’t want to kill Germans the 
least bit in the world.’ 

Leroy, who was filling three glasses with red wine, stopped and 
said gravely : 

‘That is a bad sentiment, Monsieur. Remember, my son, 
that a good Frenchman always wants to kill Germans.’ 

‘Yes, Papa, I know. When I’m big I shall be a soldier like 
you. I shall fight Germans and blacks and Chinese, and every- 
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body who wants to fight. Wallés, you’re a German and I’m 
going to shoot you.’ 

He raised his little wooden gun to his shoulder, put his pretty 
head on one side and closed one shining eye. But hardly had the 
tin trigger clicked before a new, a quite unknown Wallés, not 
laughing now but livid, ferocious, leapt upon him and snatched 
the gun from his grasp with such violence that Pierre tunibied 
down backwards. 

‘I won’t have such games!’ roared Wallés, and spluttering 
ugly words he smashed the fragile gun between violent hands and 
under a great trampling foot. 

M. Leroy stood transfixed, but Madame leapt with blazing 
eyes to the defence of her child. 

*‘ Are you mad, Wallés? How dare you!’ 

As instantaneously as he had appeared, this new and abominable 
Wallés disappeared, and there was poor Wallés staring bewildered 
at Madame while le Petit stared bewildered at him, not crying 
but rather pale and rubbing himself gently behind. The heavy 
fellow fell on his knees beside Pierre. ‘OQ Madame! O Monsicur! 
O my little Pierre! Pardon! Pardon! I was quite mad to 
do it.’ 

And two tears rolled down his face. 

“What had the child done to you, sort of an idiot?’ asked 
Leroy contemptuously. He had never thought much of 
Wallés. ' 

‘Nothing, nothing, the poor little cat!’ cried the distressed 
Wallés, the tears starting again as he kissed Pierre repeatedly. 
‘But my departure from Verdun—my situation—my troubles— 
it all makes me so terribly nervy. And you said I was not a good 
Frenchman, M. Leroy, and then le Petit called me a German, and 
it was so painful, so painful.’ 

‘ That’s all very well, but you needn’t have broken le Petit’s 
gun,’ returned Leroy. 

“Great fool!’ ejaculated Madame, picking up the fragments. 

“He shall have another,’ wept Wallés, ‘the best I can find in 
Verdun. Kiss me, my little darling, and forgive your old Walleés, 
who is going to leave you to-morrow.’ Pierre, still astonished, kissed 
him dutifully, though he wished poor Wallés’ face was not quite 


so wet. 
And presently the two went off together to find the most beautiful 


toy gun in Verdun. 
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THE CRIME OF LE PETIT. 


II. 


Wallés had said he was going to look for work in the mines, 
and promised to send a post-card so soon as he was settled. But 
Madame Leroy never received it. This may have been because soon 
after Wallés left Verdun, the Leroys also left, moving to a large 
village further north. It was a prosperous village at the foot of a 
range of hills, and looking over a wide, undulating summer sea of 
golden grain, that stretched far, far away in soft and soundless 
beauty. 

In the last days of July 1914, when little Pierre was cele- 
brating his sixth birthday, the harvest was being got in, and got in 
well. Though not a few among the men drinking their lire at the 
village wine-shop had newspapers in their hands, they devoured 
them with no burning interest. Not a man believed that France 
was going to war. War! There were still plenty of people living 
who knew what that was like. Nobody wanted it, not even Leroy, 
for all his martial ardour. 

The Leroys had prospered exceedingly since they had come to 
the village. Madame’s handsome face beamed on the world, and all 
Leroy’s hard work at the forge could not prevent his chin from 
growing double. Albert, the eldest boy, was now old enough to 
help his father. Madame Leroy no longer took in washing, but 
kept pigs, geese, fowls, and rabbits in a bit of ground behind the 
house, which was somewhat on the outskirts of the village. The 
gitls helped, though Madeleine, the youngest of the three, still went 
to school. They supplied bacon, eggs, and poultry toa shop in the 
neighbouring town, and rabbits too. But now there was a diffi- 
culty about supplying rabbits, though they numbered twenty- 
four ; for Madame did not know how to kill them without le Petit 
knowing. At one time he had believed any story as to where the 
rabbits went when they disappeared ; but her husbard had had 
the unfortunate idea of turning out a few lively specimens one day, 
in order to give Albert a lesson in shooting. The sight of their 
bleeding, quivering bodies had made a sad impression on Pierre, 
and now if a rabbit was missing he knew it had been killed, and 
wept and shrieked so piteously there was no bearing it. 

In those golden harvest days, the Leroys and the rest of the 
country folk were too busy with their own affairs to look up and 
note the stealing shadow of that thunder-cloud which in a moment 
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would hang sinister and low over all the pleasant land of 
France. 

It was the afternoon of August 1. Madame and the girls were 
just serving up the family dinner, while Leroy was smoking a pipe 
outside, when the church bell begun ringing. Vespers were over 
and it was yet long before the Angelus should sound. Besides, this 
bell did not at all resemble the Angelus. It was strange, sharp, 
precipitate in its ringing. They paused to listen, one with the 
dinner-napkins in her hand, another with the soup-tureen. AlLert, 
who was busy mending a hutch in an adjoining room, came into 
the doorway, with Pierre behind him. 

‘ What’s that ?’ he asked. 

Before anyone had time to answer him, his father plunged into 
the house and snatched his cap from a peg. 

‘The tocsin!’ he exclaimed. ‘(a y est!’ 

‘War?’ breathed Madame Leroy, putting down the pile of 
soup-plates which she held. 

Her husband gave her no answer, for he was already out and 
away down the road, making for the little Place at the centre of 
the village. There was a noise of opening doors and of sabots 
clattering along the paved way, as the neighbours came out and 
the reapers and the binders of sheaves hurried from the harvest 
fields at the cail of the tocsin. 

Madame Leroy went after her husband and the whole family 
went after her, forgetful of dinner ; except Juliette, who had made 
the soup and was more interested in it than in anything else 
on earth. By the time they reached the Place the tocsin had 
ceased ringing and a drum was rolling tremendously. An old 
man stood on the steps of the Mairie beating the drum till 
the sweat ran down his face. The Curé and his sister were 
standing together under the pillared portico of the whitewashed 
church. All the notables of the village were there and half the 
population. 

When the old man had finished beating the drum, he wiped his 
face carefully with a large blue pocket-handkerchief, then read 
out in a voice which was still clear and resonant : 

‘Very urgent. Orders for General Mobilisation. The first 
day of mobilisation will be Sunday, the second of August.’ 

The old man’s part was now played and he came slowly down 
the steps. In the square there was almost complete silence ; 
hardly more sound than the wind makes blowing through a field 
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of corn. Then a thin, grey-haired woman in mourning tossed up 
her clasped hands and said in a loud, agonised whisper : 

‘Blessed Virgin! Mother of God! Don’t let them take 
my son!’ 

She wrapped herself in the folds of her long crape veil and 
hurried away down a side street, her shoulders shaken with sobs. 
But for the most part the assembled people seemed rather stunned 
by the tidings of war than roused to any sort of emotion. The 
Leroys turned homewards towards their abandoned dinner-table. 

‘But it is not possible! Not possible!’ ejaculated Madame 
at length, in a low voice. 

‘What was the man with the drum saying, Mama?’ asked 
Pierre, plucking his mother’s sleeve. 

“He was saying,’ returned Madame Leroy slowly, ‘he was 
saying—mon Dieu, mon Dieu !—I suppose he was saying we are 
going to have war.’ 

‘ Yes—that’s it,’ nodded her husband gravely. 

‘Then Papa will be glad,’ cried Pierre. ‘He will be allowed 
to go and kill Germans.’ 

‘Don’t say that, my son,’ replied Leroy quickly and sternly. 
‘T am not glad.’ 

They exchanged a few words as they went with neighbours 
as stupefied as themseives, and reached home to find Juliette 
brooding over the soup with an anxious interest which hardly 
permitted her to take in their news. 

When Leroy had hung up his cap, he still did not hurry to the 
table, but stood meditating. 

‘You will join the Army, Léon ?’ asked his wife. 

He frowned. ‘What else? I hope my arm is still strong 
enough to defend my country.’ 

The tears stood in Madame Leroy’s eyes, but she wiped them 
away. 

‘You are right, Léon,’ she said ; and going over to her husband 
she put her arms round his neck and kissed him on both cheeks. 
He returned the embrace. 

‘You are a brave woman, Fernande. I am not afraid for 
you. I know, whatever happens, you will pull through.’ 

The five young ones looked on, grave, almost awe-struck. 
Their father turned to them. 

‘My children, our country is attacked by a very strong enemy. 
He beat us once, and now he wants to destroy us. I am not yet 
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called to the colours, but as I am a soldier and a strong man I 
think it my duty to join at once. You are good children and will 
help your mother as well as you can while 1 am absent. Now then 
—let us all say Vive la France !’ 

‘ Vive la France!’ cried Albert, his pale, thin face flushing. 

‘ Vive la France !’ echoed the others, with shrill voices. 

‘But, Papa, you will soon come back?’ inquired le Petit 
anxiously, clasping his fath=r’s leg. 

Many windows in the village, usually so early dark, shone 
brightly over the cornfields far into that night. And in the dewy 
fields, by the faint light cf stars and moon, there were young men 
working, working, to bring in the harvest before they went out 
to be themselves mown down in bloody swathes by the monstrous 
engine of War. 


Til. 


Weeks went by almost quietly in the village. Once or twice 
troops marched through it or were quartered there for the night. 
For two whole days they heard the deep and various voices of 
guns speaking together in the distance in fierce explosions, some- 


thing between a bark and a roar, like the voices of antediluvian 
monsters challenging each other across the primal marshes of the 
world. The news was bad; and then there was no news at all. 

A few troops in hurried retreat passed through, but they had 
seen nothing of the enemy for three days, and believed him to be 
continuing his advance in another direction. 

One fine still afternoon there was a whirring noise, like that 
of an approaching motor-car; yet no motor-car was to be seen 
raising the dust of the straight white roads. Then some wandering 
eye caught sight of a monstrous bird-thing up in the sunny sky. 
It was the first aeroplane the village people had ever seen. Every 
one came out to look, but with an uneasy curiosity ; for, as it 
swept in wide circles lower and lower, and hovered like a hawk 
over its quarry, they plainly saw upon it the fatal black cross. 
What was it doing, this bird of ill omen, hovering over their village ¢ 

It turned and flew away to the north-east. 

The next morning, when the children were beginning to pour out 
of school into the little Place, a woman rushed out of a neigh bour- 
ing street, screeching the name of her child; snatched him and dis- 
appeared running, running, running. Before the other children had 
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had time to wonder at this, there was a clatter of hoofs, and from two 
streets on either side of the church two lines of soldiers on big horses 
debouched into the Place. They had seen those queer helmets, 
those lances in pictures, and knew that these soldiers were Uhlans. 
Screaming ‘ Les Boches ! Les Boches /’ the children scattered and 
ran, the elder ones dragging the little ones by the hand. But some 
could not get out of the railed yard in front of the schoolhouse in 
time. Their retreat was cut off. Madeleine and Pierre Leroy 
were among these. The schoolmaster sent them back to the school- 
house and himself went courageously out into the Place, where 
the Uhlans were drawn up in order. There were not a great number 
of them, but it appeared that some infantry were coming behind. 
The officer in command sent the schoolmaster to fetch the Mayor. 
Then the ranks of grey, dusty, heavy-booted men began surging 
in. They came endlessly, endlessly, like the waves of some shallow 
muddy sea, flooding the Place, the streets, the church, the school- 
yard. Some officers stood talking in the yard, tall and fat and stiff 
in their uniform, like Noah’s Ark men. The few children left in 
the schoolroom became uneasy. They determined to try to 
slip away. They could leave the house by a side-door, but then 
there was no other way but to pass through the central gate in the 
yard railings, which led down by a few steps to the Place. They 
got as far as the gate without attracting attention. Then an officer 
with a square scowling face roared to them to stop. The more 
terrified for that, they ran. He took up a knapsack of books, 
which some earlier fugitive had dropped, and hurled it at the last 
little girl, who was just jumping down the steps. It caught her 
between the shoulders and she fell plumb on her face in the Place. 
An obsequious laugh from younger officers hailed this capital shot. 
The little girl was Madeleine Leroy, and Pierre, who was just ahead 
of her, turned to help her up. Her face and knees were bleeding. 

‘Leave that child,’ roared the officer to Pierre. ‘Come here.’ 

Pierre came slowly up the steps and stood before the huge 
gross Teuton; a gallant erect little figure, like Jack the Giant- 
killer betore a monstrous ogre. But, aias! this Jack had no wiles 
for the discomfiture of giants, and the ogres of to-day are more 
cunning than the heroes. 

‘Who is that little girl ?’ asked the Ogre. 

‘Madeleine Leroy. She is my sister.’ 

‘Who is your father and what is he doing ?’ 

Le Petit looked the officer in the face. 
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‘My father is a brave soldier,’ he said, ‘ and he kills Boches 
like yous’ 

Pierre Leroy had spoken boldly, but hardly had he spoken when 
terror struck him. For the face of the Ogre, brutal before, became 
the face of a devil. The Boche’s hand travelled swiftly to his 
revolver. It stayed there a few seconds, which seemed an hour to 
Pierre. Then he withdrew it, smiled an ugly smile and, turning, 
gave orders to some men behind him. Finally, he told Pierre to 
lead the way to his mother’s house. 

Madeleine, who was waiting by the steps anxiously watching 
the interview, was taken along with her brother. So Pierre and 
Madeleine Leroy came home walking hand-in-hand along the road, 
with a Boche officer and a platoon of Boche soldiers marching behind 
them. 

Madame Leroy had been anxious about the two children, but 
as she believed them to be still shut up somewhere in the school- 
house she had not tried to find them. She saw the strange proces- 
sion from the window, and, wondering and alarmed, opened the 
door. The officer had Pierre now by the shoulder, gripping him 
hard, and the child’s large dark eyes were raised to his mother’s 
in appeal. 

‘ This is your son ? ’ asked the officer, in a harsh voice. 

“Yes, Monsieur l’Offcier.’ 

* And that is your little girl ? ’ pointing to Madeleine. 

‘Yes, Monsieur.’ 

‘Have you others ?’ 

Madame Leroy longed to deny the existence of the other children, 
for the face of the Boche Ogre filled her with vague terror; but 
they were all three in the house and could not escape, so she answered : 

‘Yes, Monsieur—I have three.’ 

‘They must come out.’ 

So Albert, a delicate-looking youth of sixteen,and sturdy Juliette 
and handsome Fernande were summoned, and the whole family 
stood outside the door with their mother, all pale, with anxious 
eyes fixed on the Boche officer. Le Petit was holding his mother’s 
skirt. The Ogre shook a threatening finger at him. 

‘This child,’ he said, ‘has insulted a German officer ; he has 
boasted of a father who kills Germans. This child is going to 
be shot.’ 

Pierre’s eyes grew very large and his cheeks paled yet more 
than before. He clutched his mother’s arm nervously ; though he 
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did not, of course, believe that the Ogre meant exactly what he 
said. Neither did Madame Leroy. But she too was frightened. 

‘ Monsieur I’ Officier,’ she said, ‘ I am very sorry, but he is only a 
child, a little child. He does not understand what he is talking 
about—what a little child like that says, Monsieur l’Offcier, is 
surely of no importance ?’ 

‘T will teach you, you dogs, you pigs!’ yelled the Ogre, ‘I will 
teach you whether it is or is not of importance to insult a German 
officer—whether it is allowed to boast of fathers who kill Germans. 
I will give you such a lesson that neither man, woman, nor child 
shall dare to look at a German except as I please. You see those 
soldiers, my little Frenchman? They are going to kill you—you, 
do you hear ?’ 

This time mother and child both believed it. Le Petit uttered 
a piercing shriek. 

‘Maman! Maman! Save me!’ * 

And he buried bis face on his mother, clinging to her con- 
vulsively. 

It seemed to Madame Leroy as though a bullet already knocked 
at her heart. 

‘No, not the child!’ she gasped. ‘ Kill me, me—not the little 
one.’ 

The Ogre smiled the pleasant smile of ogres. 

‘I’m going to. Yes. I shall shoot you and all your children— 
one, two, three, four, five. You see your little brother, you other 
children? It is his fault. It is for his crime you are all going to 
be shot.’ 

The world swam round Madame Leroy. The dreadful face 
before her grew misty, and her own voice sounded a long way off. 

‘Shot ? Shot, all my children? Mon Dieu, Monsieur—but, 
mon Dieu—it is not possible, not possible. A woman and children ! 
No, people don’t do horrors like that! Have you no children at 
home, Monsteur ?’ 

‘No, I have not,’ yelped the Boche ; and wheeled about, turning 
on her his huge wooden back. 

With a fearful cry Madame Leroy bounded after him and 
fastened on his sleeve. He signed to two soldiers, who dragged 
her, shrieking, away to the wall of her house. 

The hideous truth stood naked now before Madame Leroy and 
her family: The doom of immediate death was on them all. As 
they clung together, a long shivering wail went up from mother 
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and children, heart-rending, terrible as the cry that goes up from 
a sinking ship. Then Albert straightened himself and said with 
trembling lips : 

‘Forgive me, Maman. I know I ought to be braver. I want 
to die like a Frenchman, as Papa would wish me to die. But I’m 
so young, so young to die. I can’t help being afraid.’ 

‘Pray to God, my son, pray to the blessed Virgin,’ whispered 
the mother, while her tears fell on his forehead. 

The three weeping, trembling girls were on their knees, 
Madeleine, who had lately made her first Communion, had a chaplet 
in her school knapsack, and drew it out. She clasped it with fingers 
that were chill for all the warmth of the sunshine. 

“Holy Virgin, pray for us! Blessed St. Jeanne d’Arc, have 
pity on us! Pray for us, dear Mother of God!’ 

The prayers rose quavering, broken by desperate sobs. 

Le Petit’s little prayers were all forgot. He clung to his mother 
and screamed and screamed. ‘Maman! Maman! They’re going 
to shoot us like the rabbits—we shall be dead, we shall be dead 
like the rabbits—all covered with blood like the rabbits, like the 
rabbits.’ 

The mother, agonising in the agony of her children, could only 
clasp them helplessly to her breast, and whisper with throat and 
lips as dry as dust : ‘Pray, pray, my children! May God have pity 
upon us!’ 

The soldiers told off to do this deed of murder were now almost 
ready. They tore the still shrieking Pierre from his mother, the 
girls from each other, and began to range the family against the 
wall of their home. Though the bitter cup of death was already at 
her lips, Madame Leroy instinctively scanned those grey automata 
opposite her, who were coolly handling and scrutinising their rifles, 
or staring fixedly before them, to see if indeed there was no human 
pity, no human revolt written upon their faces. But she found 
none. Lastly, her despairing eyes turned to the face of the non- 
commissioned officer who was giving them their last orders, a 
man with a scar on his forehead. 

‘Wallés!’ she cried, in a piercing voice: and tearing herself 
from the grasp of the soldier who held her, precipitated herself 
upon him. He turned with a startled movement, as though to 
free himself from her, and their faces were close together. 

‘Wallés!’ she gasped—‘Don’t you know me? Madame 
Leroy—from Verdun.’ 
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‘Gott in Himmel !’ exclaimed Wallés. Her words came fast, 
yet broken by panting breath. 

‘You won’t shoot us, will you—me and le Petit? There he 
is, there—You remember le Petit? Don’t let them shoot us, 
Wallés. You were so fond of le Petit. I did your washing for 
you at Verdun, didn’t 1? You—you wouldn’t shoot us, Wallés.’ 

Wallés was now almost as pale as Madame Leroy herself, and 
rolled his pale eyes in an agony of uncertainty from the soldiers 
to her face and back again. 

‘I did your washing for you at Verdun,’ she repeated senselessly. 

‘Yes, yes, Madame. You were very good to me, and le Petit, 
oh, he loved me very much! But what can Ido? A soldier has 
his orders.’ 

His eyes wandered row to the piteous figures of the five children, 
each in the deadly grasp of a Boche soldier. Pierre’s shrieks of 
terror had ceased from sheer exhaustion, and he lay back, moaning 
and limp, against the soldier who held him. 

Madame Leroy moistened her dry lips and spoke again. 

‘You can’t shoot le Petit.’ 

The tears came into Wallés’ eyes. There was a pause, while 
Madame Leroy’s agonised gaze was fixed upon him. Two tears 
brimmed. over and ran down his cheeks. 

‘ No—no—I can’t do it,’ he said. ‘ But I tell you our Colonel’s 
a difficult man. I don’t think he'll listen to me—but I'll try. 
I’m valuable to them since Verdun—they know me at Head- 
quarters. I'll see. At any rate I shan’t shoot you myself.’ 

With this modified grain of comfort he turned and said a few 
words to the grey soldiers; then slowly walked towards the Ogre, 
who was engaged in marshalling the neighbours in front of their 
houses, from which the Boches were taking whatever they thought 
likely to be useful to them. 

Wallés stood stiffly yet humbly before the Ogre, who roared 
and roared again. Madame Leroy, watching from a distance their 
conversation, which seemed interminable, almost wished she had 
not recognised Wallés ; for so all would have been over by now. 

At length the Ogre turned away and Wallés came slowly 
towards the doomed family. His head hung down, and he wiped 
the sweat from his brow with his sleeve. 

‘My children, we must resign ourselves to the will of God,’ 
breathed Madame Leroy, forgetting that her children did not know 
on what errand Wallés had been. He called out something to the 
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soldiers and they loosed their hold of the prisoners. Pierre, feeling 
himself free, made a bolt and ran again-t Wallés, who stopped him. 
The child gave one cry, then looked up into the face bending over 
him and recognised it. 

“Wallés!’ he sobbed. ‘My poor Wallés! Save me! Don’t 
let them make me dead like the rabbits !’ 

“Don’t ery, mon Petit,’ answered Wallés. ‘No one’s going to 
kill you. Your old Wallés has seen to that.’ 

“It is true?’ asked Madame Leroy, her hand on her heart. 
‘You have saved him, at any rate? And the others ?’ 

“I have saved you all, Madame, for the present. But don’t 
begin again.’ 

The trembling, weeping family pressed round him stammering 
their thanks. 

“You are right to be grateful to me,’ he said. ‘ It was a tough 
job getting the Colonel to let you off. I told him you saved my 
life at Verdun, Madame. It is not true, but I had to say some- 
thing. Remember, then, you saved the life of Gottfried Heit, and 
Gottfried Heit is somebody, the only man who really knows all 
about Verdun.’ He paused and listened to a clattering noise in the 
distance. ‘ Mitrailleuses ! Where can they be ?’ 

Then he nodded good-bye. 

‘The War will soon be over, and then I shall come and see you 
all and bring you presents from Paris. Don’t tremble, my little 
cat. Dll give you a beautiful gun—much finer than the one 
I bought you at Verdun. Now go away, all of you. You have a 
bad mark with the Colonel, and so have I, thanks to you. How- 
ever, I hope he may be killed. Poum! Poum! I did not know 
we had cannon so near.’ 

For there was now a sound of cannon, and seemingly at no 
great distance. 

The Leroy family turned to enter their house. Flames were 
sweeping out of the windows. 

On either side of the road the houses were burning, except those 
from which the Boche soldiers were still handing out useful things 
which they could carry av.ay. The neighbours were standing in 
groups, looking on at the destruction of their homes. And _ there 
was something else for them to look at. The Colonel’s thirst for 
the blood of childhood having been balked, he would at any rate 
have the blood of oldage. The paralysed old man and his widowed 
daughter of sixty had more than a dozen photographs of sons 
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and grandsons in uniform pinned to their walls. That was enough. 
The paralytic, in his wheeled chair, and his daughter were placed 
against theit house, and this time Gottfried Heit and his grey 
soldiers did their work. 

The old man’s body hung limply over one arm of his chair, 
his daughter’s fell among her lettuces, which were watered with 
her blood. A low groan of horror burst from the watching 
neighbours, and above it rung one shrill scream, the horrified 
scream of little Pierre Leroy. 

Murder and rapine were now let loose upon the village, and 
would have pursued their hellish course, but the voices of the 
guns were calling, calling, insistently and near. A handful of 
Uhlans, no longer sitting calm and arrogant upon their horses, 
but floundering in hot haste across stubble and garden ground, 
arrived at the point where the Colonel was standing. One of them 
delivered a leaf of scribbled paper. 

In ten minutes the road was empty of everyone except the 
inhabitants. They straightened and lifted the bodies of the 
dead, but they knew not where to carry them, for fierce flames 
were pouring from every corner of their ravaged dwellings. And 
over yonder the church, the Marie, and other buildings were 
well alight, painting the blue summer sky with tall shimmering 
flames and dark columns of smoke. 

For some hours the village was alone, struggling with its devas- 
tation, listening anxiously to the bark and roar of invisible guns. 
Evening came. The flames had died down, but sinister smoke 
clouds still rose slowly up from the ruins and floated dark against 
the sunset sky: a clear sky of liquid light beneath straight bars 
of gold. Brighter and brighter burned the gold, and up along 
the westerly road, pouring up out of the splendour, rank upon 
dark rank of triumphant infantry were marching on the village. 
There was a moment of doubt, of anxiety and fear, for the people, 
but it was a brief one, for everyone knows the kilts of the High- 
landers. And it was the Kilties, four abreast, that were the first 
to come swinging up the street into the little square. 


MarGaret L, Woops, 





PATROL. 
BY LEWIS R. FREEMAN. 


Tue S.N.O.? at X—— had prepared me for finding an interesting 
human exhibit in the sharp-nosed, stub-sterned little craft snuggled 
up to the breast of its ‘mother-ship’ for a drink of petrol (or 
whatever other life-giving essence she lived and laboured on), but 
hardly for the highly diversified assortment that was to reveal 
itself to me during those memorable days we were to rub shoulders 
and soak up blown brine and grog together as she threaded the 
gusty sea lanes of her winter North Sea patrol. 

‘I am sending you out on P.B. ——,’ the S.N.O. had said as 
he gazed down with an affectionate smile at the object of his 
remarks, ‘for several reasons, but principally on account of the 
men that are in her. You'll find them a living, breathing obiect- 
lesson in the adaptability of the supposedly stodgy and inflexible 
Anglo-Saxon race. Her skipper, to use one of his own favourite 
expressions, is a “ live wire ”—always seems to be able to “ spark” 
when there’s trouble in the wind. He came from somewhere in 
Western Canada, I believe. Seems to have tried farming there 
for a spell, and I think he said something once about running his 
own agricultural tractor. At any rate, in some way or another, 
he has picked up more practical knowledge of petrol engines than 
many of our so-called experts. 

‘ The fact is,’ continued the S.N.O. as we turned back towards 
his office at the end of the quay, ‘the fact is that D——, though 
he never saw salt water before he crossed the Atlantic to do his 
bit in the War, and though he never has got—and never will get, 
I’m afraid—his “sea-legs,” is in many respects the most useful 
P.B. Officer I have ever had to do with, and that’s saying a good 
deal, let me assure you. He’s always sick as a dog from the tiie 
he puts to sea to the time he returns to port. The only thing that 
is liable to be sicker is the Hun submarine he once gets his nose on. 
I’ve heard him say in a joking way, two or three times, that he 
always could scent a Hun as far as he could a skunk—I think that’s 
what he calls it; and from some of the things he’s done I must 
confess I’m more than half inclined to believe him. Perhaps 
his most remarkable achievement, however, is that of taking eight 
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or ten men, just as green as he was himself regarding the sea, and 
making of them a crew that will handle that cranky little lump 
of a craft pretty nearly as smartly as old trawler-men would on the 
nautical side, and at the same time having a fund of resource always 
on tap that is positively uncanny—almost Yankee, in fact,’ he 
added with a smile. ‘Indeed, I believe D—— speaks of having 
“knocked about ” the States a bit, which may account for some 
of the “ wooden-nutmeg” tricks he has played on the U-boats. 
Try to get him to tell you some of them. You'll hardly be allowed 
to write much of them for a while yet—certainly not until they 
have become “ obsolete ” through the introduction of new devices ; 
but you'll find it good material some day.’ 


P.B. —— looked more diminutive than ever as I was rowed 
out to her anchorage in the chill grey mists of the following morning ; 
but a raw cold, which had been striking through to the marrow 
of my bones, dissolved, as by magic, before the friendly warmth 
of the welcome which awaited me, when I had clambered up the 
sawn-off ‘Jacob’s Ladder’ and over the wobbly wire rail. A 
slender but lithely active chap in a greasy overall and ‘jumper’ 
(to give it the Yankee name) gave me a finger-crushing grip with 
his right hand, while with his left he deftly caught and saved from 
immersion my kit-bag, which had fallen short in the toss that had 
been given it from below. Just for an instant the absence of 
visible insignia of rank made me think that he was a petty officer 
of engineers, or something of the kind; then the magnetism of his 
personality flowed to me through the medium of his hand-clasp, 
and I knew I was looking into the eyes of a man who would not 
be likely to figure for long at anything less than ‘Number 1’ on 
any kind of job he ever undertook. 

‘You're just in time for a “ square,” ’ he said heartily, leading 
the way to the tiny hatch and preceding me down the ladder. ‘You'll 
be needing it, too, after that pull with nothing more than that 
sloppy dish-wash “ kaffy-o-lay ” that you get at the hotel at this 
hour of the morning on your stomach. Don’t try to bluff me that 
you had anything more. I know by sad experience. Now J’Ul 
give you something that’ll stick to your ribs. What do you say 
to some Boston baked beans and a “stack o’ hots”? Guess I 
know what a ’Murican likes. Sorry my maple syrup’s gone, but 
here’s some “dope” I “synthesised” out of melted sugar and 
m’lasses—treacle, they call it over here.’ 


5 
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Reaching the lower deck, we edged along to a transom at the 
end of a table which all but filled the tiny dining-cabin. 

‘Shake hands with Mac.’ said the skipper by way of intro. 
ducing me fo a tall and extremely good-looking youth in a Cardigan 
jacket, duffle trousers, and sea-boots, who rose with a smile of 
welcome as we dropped down beside him. ‘Mac’s a Canuck, 
like myself,’ he went on, after asking me if I liked my eggs ‘ straight 
up’ or ‘turned over,’ and passing the order on to a diminutive 
Cockney with a comedian’s face, who came tripping in almost as 
though wafted on the ‘smell o’ cooking’ which preceded him 
through the opened galley door. ‘Mac learned his sailoring on 
his dad’s yacht on Lake Ontario, and I learned mine driving a 
“ deep-seagoing ” side-wheel tractor on a ranch in Alberta. Only 
time I was ever afloat before I became a “ Capt’in in the King’s 
Navee ” was on a raft on the old Missouri, in Dakota; and that 
isn’t really being afloat, you know, for ’bout one half the water 
of that limpid stream is mud and the other half catfish. A great 
pair of old salts, we two—hey, Mac ? 

‘And the rest of the crew’s no more “saline” than its 
“orfficers.” That’s the way they say it, ain’t it, Mac? Little 
Arry, the “galley-slave,” was a “ knock-about artist” in the London 
music-halls before he “ ’eard the sea a-callin’,” and now he doesn’t 
‘°eed nothin’ else,” do you Harry ? And you'll hear the sea a-callin’ 
that nice big breakfast of yours just as soon as we get outside the 
Heads, won’t you Harry ? And then you won’t “ ’eed nothin’ else” 
for quite a while. And so’ll Mac hear the sea a-calling his break- 
fast, and so’ll I, and so’ll all the rest of us—every mother’s son. It’s 
a fine lot of Jack Tars we are, the whole bunch of us. Did J tell 
you that one of my quartermasters is an ex-piano-tuner, and that 
the other was a Salvation Army captain before he entered the 
Senior Service for the “ duration” ? - And my “ Chief ”—that’s him 
you hear alternating between tinkering and swearing at the engines 
on the other side of that bulkhead you're leaning against—owned 
a motor-boat of his own before the War, and appears to have 
divided his waking hours between racing that and his stable of 
motor-cars ? You can tell he was a gentleman once by the fluency 
of his cussing. He’s the only man I’ve met over here that could 
give “yours truly” any kind of a run in dispensing the pungent 
persiflage; but I had the advantage of driving mules as a kid. 
But cussing, though it helps with a lot of things, doesn’t make a 
sailor, and the Chief’s no more of a Jack Tar than me or Mac or 
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Harry. Fact is, that the only man aboard who ever made his 
living out of the sea before the War is a fisherman from the Hebrides; 
and even the glossary in the back of my “ Bobbie Burns” won’t 
translate his lingo. Two or three times, when the sea has been 
kicking up a bit, he has managed to tell us that no self-respecting 
God-fearing sailor would be “oot” in such weather. Possibly 
he’s been right ; but, as none of us are sailors, we don’t feel called 
on to pay much attention to his ravings. Our duty is to harass 
any Huns that encroach on our beat ; and the fact that we’ve had 
a modicum of success in that line proves you don’t have to be a 
sailor to qualify for the job. Which don’t mean, though,’ he 
concluded with a smile of sad resignation as he rose and reached 
for his oilskins, ‘ that I don’t hope and pray that I'll develop the 
legs and stomach of a sailor before the War’s over.’ 

When breakfast was over, forward and aft, all hands were 
piped on deck, and in less than ten minutes P.B. —— was under 
way and threading the winding channels of a cliff-begirt Firth 
to the mist-masked waters of the North Sea. 


As I picked my way forward to the little glassed-in cabin, which 


served the double purpose of navigating-bridge and wheel-house, 
I told myself that I was sure of two things—first, that the Skipper, 
by birth, breeding, residence, and probably citizenship, was an 
American of Americans, and, second, that the chances were he 
would not admit that fact unless I ‘ surprised him with the goods.’ 
An Englishman will often mistake a Canadian for an American, 
but a Yankee himself will rarely make that error. I was sure 
of my man on a dozen counts, and resolved to lay in figurative 
ambush for him. 

I all but had him within the hour. We were clear of the Heads, 
and the Skipper, having ‘ turned over’ to Mac, was trying to forget 
that imperious ‘call 0’ the sea’ he had chaffed ’Arry about by 
‘showing me round.’ He had explained the way a depth-charge 
was released, and was just beginning to elaborate on the functions 
of an old-fashioned ‘ lance-bomb.’ 

‘Now this fellow,’ he said, balancing the ungainly contrivance 
and giving it a gingerly twirl about his head, ‘is a good deal like 
the sixteen-pound hammer which I used to throw at college.’ 

Knowing that the ‘ hammer-throw ’ was not a Canadian ‘ event,’ 
I promptly cut in with ‘ What college?’ ‘ Minnesota,’ he answered 
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readily enough ; adding, as I began to grin: ‘ A good many Cana. 
dians go across there for the agricultural courses.’ I resolved to await 
a more favourable opportunity before bringing my ‘ charge’ point 
blank. It came that afternoon, when I stood beside him on the 
bridge as he bucked her through ten miles of slashing head-sea, which 
had to be traversed to gain the shelter of a land-locked bay beyond 
a jutting point, where we were to lie up for the night. He was 
telling me U-boat-chasing yarns in the patchy intervals between 
the demands of mal de mer and navigation, and one of them ended 
something like this: ‘ Old Fritz—just as we intended he should— 
caught the reflection of the flame through his upturned periscope, 
and, thinking his shells had set us afire, rose gleefully to gloat 
over his Hunnish handiwork. Bing! I let him have it just like 
that.’ 

The motion with which he flung the lemon he had been sucking 
as an antidote for sea-sickness could not have been in the least 
suggestive of what really happened; but that straight-from-the- 
shoulder, elbow-flirting, right-off-the-ends-of-the-fingers action was 
so like another motion with which I had long been familiar, that, 
with a meaning side-squint, I observed promptly: ‘So you add 
baseball to your other accomplishments, do you? Did a bit of 
pitching, if I don’t miss my guess? How long have you played ?’ 

‘Since I was a kid,’ he admitted with a grin that sat queerly 
on the waxy saffron of his ‘ sea-sick’ face. ‘ Yes, I even “ tossed 
the pill ” at college—that is, until a shoulder I knocked out trying 
to slide home one day spoiled my wing.’ 

I knew I had him the instant that first admission left his lips. 
‘Since the kids weren’t playing “sand-lot” baseball in Canada 
twenty years ago,’ I said, ducking low to let the spray from a sea 
which had just broken inboard blow over, ‘ you might just as well 
‘fess up and tell me which neck of the Mississippi Valley you hail 
from. Just as one Yankee to another,’ I pressed, as his piercing 
eye turned on me a look that seemed to bore right through and run 
up and down my spine; ‘ even as one Middle Westerner to another, 
for I was born in Wisconsin myself.’ 

For an instant his lips hardened into a straight line, and the 
flexed jaw-museles stood out in white lumps on either side ; then 
his mouth softened into a broadening grin, and a moment later 
he burst into a ringing laugh. 

‘Sure thing, old man, since you put it on “ sectional ” grounds, 
and since we’re going to be shipmates for a week, and’ (fetching mea 
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thumping wallop on the back) ‘ since we both wear the same uniform, 
anyhow, curly stripe and all, I’ll make a clean breast of it. I was 
born in Kansas—got a farm there, near a little burg called Stockton, 
to-day—and was never out of the Middle West in my life till I 
crossed over into Canada to enlist in the first year of the War. 
I felt I had to get into the show somehow, and the little old 
U.S.A. was hanging fire so in the matter of coming in that I just 
couldn’t wait. Ill tell you the whole story when we’re moored 
for the night.’ 


I have never been able to recall my yarn with D—— that evening 
without a hearty guffaw. A rising barometer had cleared the grey 
smother of mist from the sea, but a shift of the wind from south-east 
to north-east exposed us to a blast which, chilled at its fount in the 
frozen fjords of Norway, knocked the bottom out of the thermometer 
and filled the air with needle-like shafts of congealed moisture 
that seemed to have been chipped from the glassy steel dome of 
the now cloudless sky. There was a filagree of frost masking the 
wheel-house windows before the early winter night clapped down 
its lid, and the men who went forward to pass a line through the 
ring of the mooring-buoy pawed the icy deck with their stiff-soled 
sea-boots without making much more horizontal progress than a 
squirrel treading its wheel. 

It would have been bracing enough if there had been a cheery 
open fire, or at least a glowing little sheet-iron stove, to thaw and dry 
out at, as there is on most patrol craft, and even on many trawlers. 
But in the particular type to which P.B. belonged (the 
units of which are said to have been built in fulfilment of a rush 
order given one winter on the assumption that the War would be 
over before the next) there are no ‘ refinements’ and few comforts. 
Heating is not included among the latter : the only stove in the boat 
being in the galley, where the drying of wet togs in restricted quarters 
is responsible for a queer but strangely familiar taste to the pea- 
soup and Irish stew which you never quite account for until you 
discover the line of grease on the corner of the tail of your oilskin 
or the toe of your sea-boot. The diminutive electric heaters are 
true to the first part of their name rather than the last : that is to 
say, while they are undeniably electric, it is equally certain that 
they do not heat. There 7s a certain amount of warmth in them, 
as I discovered the time I scorched my blankets by taking one 
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to bed with me; but that is of use only when you can confine it 
and apply locally, which is rarely practicable in a small craft at 
sea, even when you have the time for it. 

It will be readily understood, therefore, why on a P.B., at sea 
in really wintry weather, the only alternative to sitting up and 
being slowly but surely chilled to the marrow is to doff wet togs 
as soon as you come off watch, don dry ones, bolt your dinner, and 
turnin. This is just what we had to do on P.B. —— that night ; 
for, besides the really intense cold, a sea which came through the 
sky-light of the little dining-cabin early in the afternoon had 
drenched cushions and curtains, with enough left over to form an 
inch or two of swashing swirl upon the deck. Poor ’Arry, with the 
effects of the ‘call o’ the sea’ still showing in his hollow eyes and 
pasty cheeks, was not in shape to do much either in the way oj 
‘slicking up’ or ‘ snuggling down ’ ; while the extent of his culinary 
effort was limited to a ‘ kedgeree ’ of half-boiled rice and pale canned 
salmon, and a platter of eggs fried ‘straight up,’ according to 
D——’s order, with the yolks glaring fish-eyedly at you froma 
smooth, waxy expanse of congealed grease. D——, who was still 
somewhat ‘ introspective’ himself, turned down the ‘ straightups’ 
straightaway, bent a look that was more grieved than angry on 
the forlorn *Arry, and then, rising shiveringly, started edging 
along over the sodden divan toward his cabin door. 

‘As principal medical officer of this ship,’ he said through 
chattering teeth, ‘I prescribe the only treatment ever found to 
be efficacious in such circumstances as the present—bunk, 
blankets, and hot toddy.’ 

There were two bunks in D——’s narrow cabin, and it was 
not until we had turned into these—he in the lower, I in the upper— 
that the mounting glow of soul and body thawed the reserve which 
had again threatened to grip him in the matter of ‘ where he came 
from,’ and set his tongue wagging of his life on the ‘ old home farm,’ 
and from that to a sketchy but vivid recital of things that he had 
done, and hoped still to do, as the Skipper of a British patrol boat. 
It is the vision that the memory of that recital conjures up— 
D——, with a Balaclava helmet pulled low over his ears, 
gesticulating excitedly up to where I, the unblanketed portion of 
my anatomy shrouded to the eyes in a wool duffle-coat, leaned 
out over the edge of the bunk above—that I can never dwell on 
without laughing outright. 

The story of the way in which it happened that D—— came over 
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to get into the game in the first place did not differ greatly from 
those I have heard from a score or more of young Americans who, 
partly inspired by a sense of duty and partly lured by the promise 
of adventure, sought service in the British Army or Navy by passing 
themselves off as Canadians. He had intended to enlist in the 
Army at first ; but when he found that six months or more might 
elapse before he would be sent to the other side, he crossed at his 
own expense on the chance of avoiding the delay. At the end 
of a disappointing month spent in trying to enlist in some unit that 
had a reasonable expectation of going into active service at once, 
the intervention of an old college friend—an able young chemical 
engineer occupying a prominent post in the Bureau of Munitions-— 
secured him a sub-lieutenant’s commission in the R.N.V.R. Al- 
though, as he naively put it, the sea was no friend of his, it appears 
that the P.B. game had proved congenial from the outset: so 
much so, indeed, that something like three years of service found 
him with two decorations and innumerable ‘mentions’ to his 
credit, to say nothing of the reputation of being one of the most 
resourceful, energetic and generally useful men in a service in which 
all of those qualities are taken more or less as a matter of course. 
He had ‘ gone in’ as a Canadian for fear that he might be turned 
down as a Yankee, and then (to use his own words): ‘ By the time 
the U.S.A. began to take a hand, I had told so many darn lies about 
hunting and fishing and farming in Alberta and British Columbia 
that I concluded it would be less trouble to go on telling them than 
to start in denying them. The boundary between Canada and the 
U.S.A. is more or less of an imaginary line, anyhow, and so is that 
between the average Yankee and Canuck. I reckon I’ve made 
it just as hot for the Hun as the latter as I would have as the former, 
and that’s really the only thing that counts at this stage of the game.’ 
It was this last observation, I believe, which started D—— talking 
of his work. 

‘Generally speaking,’ he said, reaching up the match with which 
he had just lighted a cigarette to rekindle the tobacco in my ex- 
piring pipe, ‘ the réle of the P.B. is very much more defensive than 
it is offensive. It is supposed to police certain waters, watch for 
U-boats, report them when sighted, and then carry on as best it 
can till a destroyer, or sloop, or some craft with a real punch in it, 
comes up and takes over. Well, my idea from the first has been 
to make that “ defensive ” just as “offensive” as posible, and it’s 
really astonishing how obnoxious some of us have been able to 
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make ourselves to the Hun. Off-hand, since, with his heavier guns, 
the average Hun is more than a match for us even on the surface: 
there wouldn’t seem much that we could do against him beyond 
running and telling one of our big brothers. The perfecting of the 
depth-charge gave us one very formidable weapon, however, and 
that of the lance-bomb another, though the days when Fritz was 
tame and gullible enough to allow himself to be enticed sufficiently 
near to permit the use of the latter are long gone by. The most 
“satisfying” job I ever did, though, was pulled off with a lance- 
bomb ; and, since there is not one chance in a thousand of our ever 
getting away with the same kind of stunt again, there ought to be 
no kick on my telling you just how it happened. 

‘You see,’ he went on, pulling a big furry-backed mitten on the 
hand most exposed to the cold in gesticulation, and tucking the 
fingers of the other inside the neck of the Balaclava for warmth, 
‘Fritz is an animal of more or less fixed habits, and so the best 
way to hunt him, like any other animal, is to begin by making a 
study of his little ways. I specialised on this for some months, 
confining myself almost entirely to what he did in attacking, or 
when being attacked by, P.B.s, and ignoring his tactics with sloops, 
trawlers, and other light craft. It wasn’t long before I discovered 
that his almost invariable practice—when it was a matter of only 
himself and a P.B.—was to get the latter’s range as quickly as 
possible, endeavour to knock it out, or at least set it afire, by a few 
hurried shots, and then to submerge and make an approach under 
water for the purpose of making a closer inspection of the damage 
inflicted. In this way the danger of a hit from the P.B.’s gun was 
reduced to a minimum—an important consideration, as a holing 
by even a light shell might well make it impossible to submerge 
again. And a U-boat incapable of seeking safety in the depths 
is, in any part of the North Sea where it would have been likely to 
meet a P.B., just as good as done for. 

‘I also found that when explosions had taken place in the 
P.B., or when it was heavily afire by the time the U-boat drew 
near, it was the practice of the latter to come boldly up and finish 
the good work at leisure, with the addition of any of the inimitable 
little Hunnisms—such as firing on the boats, or ramming them, 
or running at full speed back and forth among the wreckage so as 
to give the screws a good chance to chop up the swimming survivors 
—of which Unterseeboot skippers were even then becoming past 
masters. 
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‘In short’ (here D—— paused for a moment while he lifted the 
little electric heater and lighted a fresh cigarette on one of the 
glowing bars), ‘in short, I studied the vermin in just the same 
way I did the gophers and prairie-dogs when I started to exterminate 
them on my Kansas farm. I found out when they were most 
likely to come up, when to stay down; what things attracted 
them, and what repelled. Then I went after them. Of course, 
there was no chance for the clean sweep I made of the gophers and 
prairie-dogs, but we've still managed to keep our own little section 
of the beat pretty clear. 

‘Having satisfied myself regarding the Hun’s penchant for 
stealing up, submerged, to gloat over the dying agonies of his victim, 
it seemed to me that the obvious thing to do was to lead him on 
with an imitation death-agony, and then have a proper surprise 
waiting for him when he came up to gloat. The first thing I 
started working on was how to “burn up” and “blow up” with 
sufficient realism to deceive the skipper of a submerged U-boat, 
and still be in shape to spring an effective surprise if he could be 
tempted into laying himself open to it. 

‘My first plan proved too primitive by far. I reckoned that 
the “ blowing-up ” touch might be provided by dropping a depth- 
charge, and that of “burning up” by playing my searchlight on 
the surface of the water on the side the approach was to be expected 
from. Neither was good enough. The “can” might have done 
if it could have been set to explode on the surface, but that could 
not be effected without running the chance of blowing in my own 
stern. But the “bing” of a depth-charge-detonating well under 
the water is quite unmistakable, and the first U-boat I tried to 
“lure”? with one made off forthwith, plainly under the impression 
that it was the object of an active attack. As for the searchlight, 
I saw that it wouldn’t do the first time I went down and took a 
peep at a trial of it through the periscope of one of our own sub- 
marines. The beam did cast a patch of brightness discernible 
through the upturned “eye” at a depth of from sixty to eighty 
feet, but it was neither red enough nor “ fluttery ’’ enough to suggest 
anything like a burning ship. I set to work to devise something 
more “ life-like,” without ever waiting for a chance to draw a 
Fritz with it. 

‘ First and last, I tried a goodly variety of “ fire” experiments,’ 
D—— continued, snuggling down for a moment with both arms 
under the blankets, ‘and I don’t mind admitting that Id like to 
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have a few of em, smoke and all, flaming up all over this refrigerator 
right now. The thing I finally decided to try consisted of nothing 
more than a light, shallow tank of ordinary kerosene (paraffin oil, 
I believe they call it here) made fast to a small, roughly built raft, 
The modus operandi was as simple as the contrivance itself. As 
soon as a U-boat was sighted, the raft was to be launched on the 
opposite side, and kept about thirty feet out by means of a light 
boom. The next move was to be up to Fritz, and it was fairly 
certain he would do one of two things—submerge and make off, 
or remain on the surface and begin to shell us. In the latter case we 
were to start firing in reply, of course ; but that was only incidental 
to the main plan. This was to wait until we were hit, or, preferably, 
until he fired an “ over,” the fall of which, on account of his low 
platform, he could not spot accurately, and then to fire the tank 
of kerosene. A line to a trigger, rigged to explode a percussion- 
cap, made it possible to do this from the rail. As the flames, 
besides giving off a lot of smoke, would themselves leap high 
enough to be seen from the other side, it was reasonable to suppose 
that Fritz would be deluded into thinking we were burning up, 
and make his approach a good deal more carelessly than otherwise. 
If he persisted in closing us on the surface, there would be nothing 
to it but to make what fight we could with our fo’c’s’l’ gun, and 
try to make it so hot for him that he would have to go down before 
his heavier shells had done for us. But if, following his usual 
procedure, he made his approach submerged, then there were two 
or three other little optical and aural illusions prepared for his 
benefit. I will tell you of these in describing how we actually 
used them.’ 

D—— lay quiet for a minute, the wrinkles of a baleful grin of 
reminiscence showing on both sides of the aperture of the Balaclava. 
‘The first chance we had to try the thing out it nearly did us in,’ 
he chuckled presently. ‘No, Fritz had nothing to do with it. He, 
luckily for us, submerged and beat it off after firing three or four 
shots—probably through mistaking the smoke of a couple of trawlers 
just under the horizon for that of destroyers. It was all due to 
bad luck and bad judgment—principally the latter, I’m afraid. 
It was bad luck to the extent that the U-boat was sighted down to 
leeward, so that there was no alternative but to put over my “ fire- 
raft’ on the windward side. The bad judgment came in through 
my underestimating the force of the wind and the fierceness with 
which the kerosene would burn when fanned by it. Scarcely had it 
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been touched off before there was a veritable Flammenwerfer 
playing against thirty or forty feet of the windward side, and in 
a way which made it impossible for a man to venture there to cast 
off the wire cables which moored the raft. As this class of P.B.s 
have wooden hulls, you will readily see that this was no joke. 
The splash of the beam seas proved an efficacious antidote, so far 
as the hull was concerned, however ; but how some other highly 
inflammable material I was carrying ’midships escaped being fired 
in the minute or more that I was swinging her through sixteen 
points to bring the raft to the leeward of her Well, I can only 
chalk that up to the credit of the special Providence that is 
supposed to intervene especially to save drunks and fools. You 
can bet your life I never let myself be tempted into making that 
break again, though it involved a trying exercise of self-restraint 
when it chanced that the very next Fritz I sighted also bore down 
the wind. 

‘The two or three U-boats which were sighted in the course 
of the next five or six weeks ducked under without firing a shot, 
and I was beginning to think that perhaps they had somehow 
got wind of my little plan and were taking no chances in playing 
up to it. Then, one fine clear morning, up bobs a Fritz about six 
thousand yards to windward, and begins going through his part 
of the show almost as though he was one of our own submarines 
with which I had been “rehearsing.” His firing at us was about as 
bad as mine at him ; but he finally lobbed one over that was close 
enough, so I knew he couldn’t tell whether it was hit or not, and 
on that I touched off the “ fire-raft,” which was soon spouting 
up a fine pillar of flame and smoke. To discourage his approach 
on the surface, I kept up a brisk firing to give him the impression 
that we were going to live up to British Navy traditions by “ going 
down fighting,” and to convince him that it would be much safer 
to close under water. This came off quite “according to plan,” 
and presently I saw the loom of his conning-tower dissolve and 
disappear behind the spout of one of our shells, which looked to 
have been a very close thing. 

‘I stood on at a speed of five or six knots, but on a course which 
I reckoned he would anticipate and allow for. When I figured 
that he was not over a mile away, I dropped a float over the stern 
with a time-bomb attached to it, the detonation of which in this 
way I had found by experiment to furnish a much more “ life-like ” 
imitation of an internal explosion in a ship (when heard in 
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hydrophones, I mean) than that of a depth-charge. The periscope 
which was shortly poked cautiously up for a tentative “look-see ” 
could not, I am pretty nearly dead certain, have revealed anything 
to belie the impression I had laid myself out to convey—that 
P.B. was an explosion-riven, burning, and, even already, 
probably a sinking, ship. Besides the gay gush of flames from 
the fire-raft, which must have appeared to be roaring amidships, 
lurid tongues of fire were also spouting out of the forrard and 
after hatches, and from several of the ports ; while a thirty- degree 
list to starboard might well have indicated that she was about to 
heel over and go down. I had looked at her that way from a peti- 
scope myself, while I was studying the effect of some “stage pro- 
perty ” flares in comparison with ordinary gasoline “ blow-torches,” 
and knew how much she looked like the real thing even when you 
knew she wasn’t. The list? Oh, that was a very simple matter. 
This class of P.B.s is never on an even keel for long, anyhow, and 
the installation of a couple of tanks made it possible to pump 
water back and forth and give her any heel we wanted. We put 
her almost on her beam ends when we were experimenting on the 
thing, and without upsetting things much outside of the galley, 
which we had neglected to warn of what devilry was afoot. 

‘If we didn’t look helpless and harmless enough for any Fritz 
to run right up alongside and “ gloat over,” I'll eat my hat ; and 
that was what I was counting on this fellow doing. Indeed, I’ll 
always think that was just what he did intend to do eventually ; 
only it was the way he went about doing it that was near to 
upsetting the apple-cart. It seemed reasonable to suppose that 
he would come up and do his gloating on the side he approached 
from, and so that was the side I had prepared to receive him 
on. The heavy list she was under to starboard would have made 
it possible to bring the gun to bear on him until he was almost under 
the rail, and then there would be a chance for a lance-bomb. If 
he came up on the other side by any chance, I had figured that the 
game would be all up; for there was the fire-raft to give it away, 
while the heel would be on the wrong slant to give the gun a show. 
Well, whether it was by accident or intent, that is just what he 
did—broached abeam to port, about half a cable’s length off the 
sizzling tank of flaming kerosene. 

‘That next minute or two ’ (D—— sat up in bed in the excite- 
ment of the memory of that stirring interval, and I felt one of his 
gesticulating fists come with a thump against the bottom of my 
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mattress) ‘called for some of the quickest thinking and acting I 
was ever responsible for pulling off. If he stayed up, it flashed to 
my mind), there was just the chance I might ram him ; while if he 
ducked down, there would probably be a good opening for a depth- 
charge. I rang up “ Full speed” at the same time I was shouting 
orders to cast off the fire-raft, and to bash in one end of the star- 
board “ tilting-tank ” with an axe. We had considered the possi- 
bility of this emergency arising, as much as we hoped it wouldn’t, 
so that no time was lost in meeting it. The fire-raft, boom and 
all, was cast off clean, and quickly left astern. In scarcely less time 
was the tank emptied, though the sudden flood from it—it was 
on the upper deck, understand—came very near to carrying over- 
board the man who broached it. With motors, of course, we were 
running all out in “ two jerks,” and she was doing several knots 
over twenty when, with helm hard-a-starboard, she began rounding 
on the startled Fritz. 

‘There was no doubt about the fact that he was startled, let 
me tell you. And, when you think of it, it must have been a trifle 
disconcerting to see the blown-up and burning boat he had come 
up to gloat over, and perhaps loot before she went down, suddenly 
settle back on an even keel and come charging down on him at 
twenty-five knots. The “moony” fat phizes that showed above 
the rail of the bridge were pop-eyed with surprise—yes—and 
indecision, too, for there were several valuable seconds lost in 
deciding whether to come on up (she had risen to the surface with 
only an “awash” trim) and make a fight with her gun, or to dive. 

‘I don’t think it would have made a great deal of difference 
in his own fate which he did, but you can bet it made a lot of 
difference to me. I don’t mind telling you that I was never gladder 
about anything in my life—at least anything since the rain that 
came at the end of a three-months’ drought to save my corn- 
crop a few years back—than when those moon-faces went into 
eclipse and I saw him begin to submerge. Although it had never 
formed a part of any plan I had ever worked out, I give you my 
word that I fully intended to ram him, and that would have meant 
—well, about the same thing as one airplane charging into another. 
I should almost certainly have finished him, while at the same 
operation—but I don’t need to tell you that a match-box like this 
was never made for “ bull-at-a-gate ” tactics. I’ve never heard 
of one of this class of P.B.s getting home with a good square 
“butt” at a U-boat, and I’m very happy to say that it didn’t 
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happen on this occasion. I don’t think that we even so much as 
grazed his “ jump-string ”’ ; but the whole length of him was in plain 
sight sloping away from his surface swirl, and it was easy as picking 
ripe pippins to plant an “ ash-can ” just where it was needed. The 
only aggravating thing about it was that, although oil came boiling 
up in floods for three days, there was never a Hun, nor even an 
unmistakable fragment of U-boat wreckage, picked up as a souvenir. 
There was never any doubt about the sinking, however, for the 
trawlers located the wreck on the bottom with a sweep, and gave 
it a few more “cans” for luck. 

‘But the best evidence in my own mind,’ concluded D—~—, 
pulling the blankets up higher over his shoulders as he settled 
back into the bunk, ‘is the fact that, six weeks later, the identical 
stunt I had tried this time actually lured another Fritz up to eat 
out of my hand almost exactly as I had been planning for. Now, 
if that first one had really survived and been able to return to base, 
it is certain that its skipper would have told what he saw, and 
that there would have been a general order (such as came out some 
months later when they finally did twig the game) warning all 
U-boats against coming up to gloat at close range over burning 
P.B.s. The fact that this second one was such easy picking proves 
beyond a doubt that the other never got back.’ 

‘ That last was the one you “ threw the hammer ”’ at, wasn’t it ?’ 
I asked, leaning far out to make my words carry down to D——’s 
now blanket-muffled ears. 

‘Yes,’ came the wool-dulled answer. ‘Tell you some other 
night. Gotta get warm now. Toddy can’s empty. Make a 
tent of the blankets with your knees, and take the electric heater 
to bed in it, if you can’t stop shivering any other way. Good 
night.’ 





HOLLAND THROUGH A PRISONER'S PINCE-NEZ. 
BY N. B. G. 


SomEWHERE in ‘The First Hundred Thousand,’ Ian Hay says 
‘ Life in K(1) consists chiefly in getting used to things.’ The same 
is true of one’s first days in Holland, for the change is so great and 
so sudden that it produces a feeling of dizziness, and almost of 
helplessness, which lasts for some little time. For the first two 
days I walked about like a man in a dream, my head full of isolated 
and disconnected impressions. How clean the streets are !—perhaps 
it is because they nearly all have a canal running down the middle 
of them. Why do the fishermen wear those strange hats, and why 
do their wives wear such multitudes of petticoats? How nice 
and dainty the girls look, and what a pity I can’t talk Dutch (Mem. : 
Learn it at once). And what a maze The Hague is—I shall never 
learn to find my way about in it! These and similar thoughts 
chased one another through my head as I conducted my first exam- 
ination of my new surroundings, but above all was the intoxicating 
feeling that I was free: free to go where I liked, free to turn into 
a shop and buy what I wanted, and free to visit a café or even a 
theatre, without a Hun sentry always at my elbow with his ever- 
laesting ‘ Halt’ or ‘ Das ist strengstens verboten!’ It was almost 
enough to make me want to dance a cake-walk down the 
road ! 

Just at first one has to take certain precautions, for when, after 
two or three years of semi-barbarous existence in a G rman prison, 
where we wore any old clothes, breakfasted more often than not 
in pyjamas and a greatcoat, and washed and shaved some time 
before midday: when after this one is suddenly dropped into 
the middle of a civilised society once more, one is conscious of the 
need for constant and particular attention to the p’s and q’s of 
appearance and behaviour. Before leaving Germany we had had 
many discussions as to what we should be liable to do the first time 
we had tea, or any other meal, with a Dutch family, and lurid 
pictures had been drawn of our probable behaviour. 

‘Will you have another cup of tea ?’ 

* Yes, thanks very much.’ 

* And then,’ said our gloomy prophet, ‘ you’ll chuck your slops 
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and tea-leaves all over the carpet and your hostess’s skirt, and shove 
your cup under the good lady’s nose, and I know that if I go out 
to dinner I shall wipe my knife and fork on the table-cloth after 
each course !’ 

These gloomy prophecies have not yet been fulfilled—at any 
rate I have not yet heard of anyone committing any such fauz pas, 
though I have no doubt that many of us have been near it! The 
language of a prisoners’ camp, also, is often more forcible than 
polite, and it has an unfortunate habit of clinging, so that even 
now, when a charming young lady asks me ‘ And what sort of treat- 
ment did you receive in Germany ?’ I am still very liable to give 
her a rude shock by replying ‘ Perfectly —— ; I mean to say, it 
was beyond all words! ’ 

The Dutch people whom I have met differ very greatly from 
one another in their ideas on the war. Those of them who ask 
British officers to their houses and make much of them are pro-Ally 
to the backbone, and amongst them are to be found some of the 
most rabid anti-Germans in Europe. A small economic war is 
already raging here, and many Dutch people not only boycott all 
German goods, but also refuse to patronise the shops of their own 
fellow-countrymen who are known to be well-disposed towards 
the Hun. At present their great difficulty is that the stock of goods 
from the Allied countries is running low, and the shipments are 
few and far between, so that in many cases they are compelled 
to buy German goods or to go without. And even those who 
are best disposed towards us are nevertheless sore at some of the 
restrictive measures which the Allied Governments have found 
it necessary to take. First and foremost, of course, comes the 
requisitioning of Dutch shipping, which is, however, a question 
which I do not propose to discuss here. Then there is the question 
of coal. Holland must have coal from somewhere. She is at 
present unable to obtain it from England, and has therefore been 
compelled to turn to Germany, who demands food, in the shape 
of potatoes, in exchange. I have heard many Dutchmen lament 
the fact that they are forced into helping Germany in this way. 
‘But,’ they say, ‘ what can we do as long as your Government 
will not let us have coal?’ However, these are questions of policy 
which are better left undiscussed in such a paper as this. 

After the pro-Ally, there comes the man who is neither hot nor 
cold. He has friends in both Germany and England ; he has had 
business relations with both countries in time of peace ; he believes 
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that a complete military victory is impossible for either side ; 
that the war will end in a stalemate and a peace by arrangement ; 
and that within a few years we shall all be back in exactly the same 
position as we were before, with no ‘ Trade War,’ and the British 
public buying German goods in preference to home products if 
they can effect a small saving by doing so. I met one such in 
Amsterdam a short time ago, and it seems to me that he and those 
who think like him realise neither the bitterness of feeling which has 
been aroused in the Allied countries by the way in which the Hun 
has behaved during the last four years, nor the consequent deter- 
mination to see this thing through to the bitter end, cost what it 
may. There are still many people here in Holland who cannot 
realise, or do not know, what the Germans have done and are still 
doing. A short time ago, in conversation with a Dutchman, I 
happened to refer to the torpedoing of the hospital ship Llandovery 
Castle, an event of which we had received the news the previous 
week, and I was astonished to discover that he had not even heard 
of it! This may possibly be due to the fact that, owing to the 
neutrality which has been forced upon it, and the superior claims 
of home affairs, the Dutch Press does not give such prominence to 
such events as does our own. But whatever the cause may be, 
the fact remains that the crimes of Germany have not been suffi- 
ciently brought home to the Dutch ‘man in the street.’ Those 
of them who dislike the Germans do so on account of their objection 
to the German system and to the German desire to force their 
ideas on the rest of the world, for in this the Dutchman sees a 
threat to the independence of his own country ; but they are in 
large measure ignorant of the barbarous methods by which the 
German has striven to attain his ends; those methods which have 
aroused such undying bitterness in the heart of every member 
of every nation which is actually at war with them, and which 
will make the name ‘German’ stink in the nostrils of all decent 
men for another century. 

As regards his attitude towards the various Allies, though 
generalisations are proverbially misleading, yet I think it may be 
safely said that the average Dutchman admires the French intensely, 
does not object to the British, is not overfond of the Americans, 
and has not a good word to say for the Belgians. That, at any 
rate, is my own impression. 

The ordinary Dutchman’s failure to appreciate the bitterness 
of feeling which has been aroused is shown also by a question 
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which I have several times heard put to an exchanged British 
prisoner : ‘ And are you going back to Germany after the War ?’ 

‘Going back to Germany !’ 

‘Well, of course, I know that it can’t be very pleasant to be a 
prisoner, but I should have thought that you would have made 
some acquaintances in Germany during your time there and that 
you would like to go back again and see the country under more 
pleasant circumstances.’ (Apparently he thinks that the prisoners 
go out to dinner with the local ‘ Biirgermeister ’ and hobnob with 
their gaolers over the flowing bowl !) 

To which the ex-prisoner replies, ‘ Do you think that I am going 
back to Burg, where I and my friends were kicked and stoned by 
a howling mob from the station to the camp in 1914; to Halle, 
where we lived for a year in a disused factory, with rusty machinery 
over our heads and broken bolts and nuts under our feet in the 
factory yard where we took our “ exercise” ; to Schwarmstedt, 
to Strohen, to Holzminden ? Shades of von Hinisch and Niemeyer ! 
And the man is surprised ! 

Last of all come the actual pro-Germans. I believe that they 
are a minority, though a pretty active one, but I have not the 
honour of the personal acquaintance of any of them, and don’t 
want it. I hear from others, however, that they are thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of their masters, and I know personally of 
cases where they have stooped so low as to attempt to create 
domestic trouble in the homes of their own pro-Ally fellow- 
countrymen, by means of anonymous letters and the like. There 
is also a fair sprinkling of actual civilian Huns here in Scheveningen, 
who walk about unashamedly on the pier and the front. It goes 
very much against the grain to see them treated as ordinary human 
beings, and the sight of a blatant Hun dancing in the Kurhaus 
with a pretty girl makes one’s gorge rise. One feels, somehow, 
that anyone daring to speak German in public ought at once to 
disappear over the rails into the sea. However, we have to re- 
member that we are in a neutral country, and that such things can- 
not be. There was one Hun who bore a most striking resemblance 
to acertain very notorious Camp Kommandant—he might have 
been his brother—and I often wonder if he realises by how very 
little he escaped being assaulted on more than one occasion. He has 
now depa:ted (probably to some place where his attempts to obtain 

information yield more fruit), and we can walk along the sea front 
ence more without wondering whether this time, when we meet 
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him, his flabby and self-satisfied face will not exhibit at least a 
black eye. It occasionally happens that some Teuton, misled by 
the outwardly calm demeanour of the ‘ Englander,’ goes a littie 
too far in his behaviour in some public place, and at such a time 
the feelings of our N.C.O.s are apt to get the better of their self- 
control. Memories of German salt mines are not easily wiped 
out—there is always a convenient canal close at hand, and the 
result is usually a wetter and a wiser Hun. But in general the 
sight of an obvious German calls forth nothing more than a broad 
grin. This is especially so if a German ‘ Unteroffizier’ appears 
in uniform, for if there is anything which annoys a German when 
he is trying to look imposing and ‘ frightful,’ it is to be laughed at. 

It cannot be denied that, quite apart from the pro-Germans, 
there is a certain element in the population here that does not love 
us, and would not be at all sorry to see us go. It is composed 
mainly of members of the half-educated classes, who consider that 
our presence here tends directly to increase their own difficulties ; 
and their point of view was voiced not so long ago by a member 
of the States Gene*al who ased in the House why it was that the 
interned prisoners of war, who had no work to do, and could there- 
foie live on the barest ration allowed to the civil population, had 
not been isolated in some out-of-the-way spot, instead of being 
put into a populous centre whee, being apparently well supplied 
with money, their presence merely contributed to increase the 
already hich cost of living. 

I do not for a moment wish to suggest that these views are at 
all wides; read, but they certainly do exist, and the position taken 
up by such people is to a certain extent comprehensible, though it 
shows them to be lacking in that sympathy and hospitable spirit 
which has otherwise been so noticeable in the Dutch people as a 
whole. The question of food is not an easy one here at present, 
and the Dutch workman is not altogether pleased with the sight 
of fit and burly British soldiers, who are, he considers, doing nothing 
but eat up the food of the country. A moment’s reflection would 
show him that a few thousands are not going to make much difference 
in a population of nine millions, and many of them do not seem 
to know that all the food we consume here is replaced month by 
month by the British Government. It must not be forgotten, 
also, that Holland has been feeding thousands of Belgians (many 
of them, I am sorry to say, young men of military age who appear 
to be perfectly sound physically) ever since the autumn of 1914, 
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and it is only natural that she should wish to exclude any more 
‘useless mouths’ as far as possible. As a matter of actual fact, 
the rations received by the ordinary British N.C.O. here are little 
more than sufficient, and, as far as actual quantity of food goes, 
they were all of them better off when they were receiving regular 
parcels of food from England in their German camps. But, as 
one of them said to me last week, ‘ Food isn’t everything, sir. 
It’s the freedom that matters!’ 

As a guest of the Dutch Government and people, it is hardly 
my place to criticise their administration, but it must be said that, 
to an outsider, it does appear that the present food shortage might 
have been made less acute by proper foresight. I am not in a 
position to say what steps have been taken to increase the supply 
produced in the country itself, but there are very few signs of 
anything much having been done in that line. I have not been 
in England since 1915, so I am naturally unable to compare the 
present regulations in the two countries, but I believe that, in order 
to economise in certain essential products, it has long been impossible 
in England to obtain such things as fancy chocolates and iced 
cakes. Here they are still being sold in every shop and restaurant. 
Only last week I had an excellent seven-course dinner in a restaurant 
in the Hague. There was no meat, it is true, but its place was 
taken by chicken: and all this, mark you, without the production 
of a single ration-card of any description, in a country which is 
supposed to be short of food, and where all the inhabitazits are 
supposed to be on strict rations! It appears, also, that the regula- 
tions as to maximum prices are not enforced as they should be. 
Up to quite recently, eggs were nominally obtainable at a maximum 
price of 14 cents. At this legal maximum it was almost impossible 
to get a single egg. ‘No,’ said the shopkeeper, ‘I haven’t got any 
to-day.’ But if one was willing to pay 20 cents., then they were 
forthcoming in almost any quantity. 

Many Dutchmen still do not realise how well off they are 
compared with Germany. I have spoken to many who imagined, 
for some unknown reason, that the German ‘ Kriegsbrot’ was 
better than the bread sold here. As one who has tested both, I 
hastened to disabuse them of that idea at once. They are also 
short of soap and fats, but their condition is as nothing compared 
with that of Germany, where a cake of real English soap or a tin 
of dripping is, as everyone who has been a ‘ Gefangener’ knows, 
of more value than any money in persuading a sentry to allow 
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contraband (in the shape of maps, compasses, etc.) to come into a 
prisoners’ camp. 

Life in Holland is not cheap at the present time, and it is not 
made cheaper for the average Britisher by the fact that, 
apparently, the legend still lives that every officer in khaki is cpso 
facto a millionaire, or well on the way to being one. The illusion 
is not weakened by the behaviour of newly arrived officers, for 
when an officer arrives here after two years in Germany, his first 
idea, naturally enough, is to have a good time, and for some little 
time after his arrival he does not look twice at a ten-gulden note. 
It is not until polite little notes talking of overdrafts begin to 
arrive from Messrs. Cox and Co. that he begins to realise the price 
he has been paying for things, and to wonder where that last £25 
went to so quickly. 

Our own activities and occupations are many and varied. A 
certain number of officers are engaged on routine duty with the 
various ‘ groups’ of N.C.O.s. More are engaged on work in the 
various branches of the British Red Cross Society, which, amongst 
its other activities, is running a series of classes for officers and 
N.C.O.s on almost every conceivable subject from Shorthand, 
Dutch, and Mathematics to Persian, Building Construction, and 
Machine Drawing. There are two courses in Motor Mechanics 
running at present, one theoretical and the other practical (the 
necessary machinery and appliances having been provided through 
The Autocar). The Universities of Delft and Amsterdam have 
opened their doors to any of the interned who care to go and work 
there. We have our own daily newspaper—The British News— 
published in Amsterdam, and also a magazine which goes under 
the high-sounding title of The British Empire Fortnighily, or tout 
court, the B.E.F. The athletic life of the interned centres round 
the Y.M.C.A. ‘ Hexham Abbey’ Hut, to which are attached foot- 
ball, cricket, and hockey grounds, tennis courts, and a large 
gymnasium. An excellent Sports Meeting was held in June, and 
the boxing championship and competitions at the Hague ‘ Zoo,’ 
whether purely British, or whether the interned are matched 
with Dutch champions, never fail to draw a large crowd of local 
sportsmen. During the summer we have been running two Elevens 
in the Dutch Cricket League, and at the time of writing one of 
them appears to have the championship already ia its pocket. 

No article on our life in Holland, however short, would be 
complete without a reference to Clingendaal, the beautiful home 
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of the Baroness de Brienen, and now a hospital for officers. It is 
not reserved merely for those who have been exchanged for wounds 
or illness, but also affords an opportunity to those whose nerves 
have suffered during their captivity, of undergoing a thorough 
rest cure. 

So we sit down and wait as patiently as possible for the end ; 
and when that happy day comes we shall return home with e deep 
feeling of thanks and gratitude to the kindly and hospitable Dutch 
folk who have shown in such a pvractical way their sympathy 
with the lot of the British Prisoner of War. 





DEATH AND FEAR. 


Fear death? Nay, fear life more, 
And with a holy fear, 

Lest the good deeds before 
Find not to-day their peer, 
So soon the end draws near. 


Fear death but as the stroke 
That makes new deeds undone ; 

Fear life, lest hopes that woke 
Bright, ere their course be run, 
Fade like a wintry sun. 


Fear most when life seems worst ; 
Fear least when life is best ; 
Well-doing ripens first, 
And well-done hath a zest 
Will hearten all the rest. 
L. H. 





THE TAKING OF JERUSALEM.1 
BY ROWLANDS COLDICOTT. 


It fell about December, 
When the storms were at their height, 
That London tcok Jerusalem 
On the tail of a howling night. 
A Ballad of Palestine. 


How on December 9, 1917, Jerusalem fell to the assaults of a London 
Division of Territorials will probably secure a line or two in the 
school-books of the future. There will also be more detailed 
accounts, written in a more or less popular form. There already 
exists, in the Times ‘ History of the War,’ an account which told 
me far more than I knew at the time and a good deal more, in a 
general sense, than I have managed to pick up by chance con- 
versations with officers and men who were present. One of these 
days I will chronicle this, the most violent passage in my life and 
the most romantic, with all the careful minuteness so good a tale 
deserves. Then fragments of conversation will come from the 
tomb: you shall see the members of my little company marching, 
fighting, dying; the page will be stained with blood. I cannot 
now, in a single article, so treat the past that it yield all those 
secret ingredients that appeal for ever to human mind and feeling. 
But I can and will tell you in bare necessary detail the part my 
battalion played, first as spectators, then, when all seemed over, 
in a sharp little episode that kicked off when we were in the outer 
streets of the city itself. 


For many days and nights the 60th London Division had been 
marching to relieve the Scots who, under circumstances of the 
greatest difficulty, had conquered and tenaciously held that chain 
of stony and precipitous positions whose vital link is the hill Nebi 
Samvil. Even before we entered the hill country round about 
the quiet Latrun and noted with curious and wondering eves the 
Parable of the Sower illustrated in the changing types of ground 
at our very feet, we knew that we had been chosen to take the city. 
A chance, perhaps, but to us a real thinz, a goal worthy our highest 
endeavours. For days nothing had been spoken of but Jerusalem. 

1 Copyright in U.S.A., 1918, by Rowlands Coldicott. 
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Vainly at Latrun we had climbed hills to get a sight of it. Tramp- 
ing in the heat up the great road, yast the old stone guavd-house 
to that glorious sweep to the left, where you can turn and look across 
a near stony valley terraced and dotted with olives, over the foot- 
hills amid which lies Latrun, over the plain country of Philistia, 
till the longing eye rests upon a light sandy streak in the far distance, 
and knows the sea; we had talked and discussed and brooded on 
the nature of that city whose name is a family word. It was, at 
last, all in one day, that we left Latrun, climbed this road, which 
years ago had been specially improved for the mock-triumphant 
progress of the Kaiser, and after resting at midday near the mon- 
astery of En Nab, passed at dusk on to an old Roman road which 
led us, marching now in pitch darkness in single file, to a position 
on the left of Nebi Samvil. The relief was a simple affair, a steal- 
ing in and a stealing out of equally tired men, in country that looked 
as if it had been broken by giants in a rage and thrown about ; 
over platforms of solid 1ock tipped slantwise o- loose pieces, galling 
to heavy pack-weichted feet ; past the horrid spectacle of camels 
disembowelled by shell-fire just perceived in the darkness ; through 
the many passages of a little not yet quite forsaken village. Morn- 
ing showed us sheltering behind a slight rise made of loose pieces 
of rock in the lap of a valley with olives, and terraces, and a village 
behind us, supposed the Emmaus where Christ met the disciples, 
all on a background of grey rocks and red-brown earth with a 
suggestion of green grass near the trees. Our own position, which 
we co-inhabited with a battery of light guns, firing continuously 
from in between our bivvies, was a fragment of utterly barren 
rocky wilderness, and we stayed in it several days, not attacked, 
but shelled, while the Turks attempted again and again to drive 
the neighbouring battalion from Nebi Samvil, but could not do it. 
Here one night I slept ina rock-tomb. It was the very picture I had 
always held in my mind of the Tomb in the Garden, but smaller. 
Here. too, were pits in the rock, used probably since time immemorial 
for stormg grain, some of them badly closed up, and dangerous 
to stumble on to in the darkness. It was a dry, wearisome, in- 
hospitable place, and we were not sorry one night to get out of it. 

This troublesome move proved to be the first of a series of miaor 
adjustments among the various units preparatory to the final 
collective attack upon Jerusalem’s outer defences. It synchronised 
—though we did not know it at the time—with the first forward 
movements of a Welsh Division, which for some while past had been 
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sitting about eleven miles north of Beersheba, and now began 
advancing up the Hebron road. In four days’ time, that is by 
dawn on December 8, they were due to search the southern outskirts 
of Jerusalem. At the same moment we were to capture the defences 
north and north-west of the city, swing north, and finally get astride 
the Nablus road, which leads north to Damascus. The Welsh 
were not to enter the city, but would push forward on the eastern 
side of it, and join up with the right of the Londoners. 

Such, in short rough outline, was the general plan of operations, 
coming first to our ears in the shape of a sudden order, which drove 
us, with our mules and camels, up and along the difficult stony 
terraces, over the hill in our rear, through the village, and, finally, 
along many a weary winding path, to a ledge among the stony moun- 
tains to the right of Nebi Samvil but further away from the enemy. 
Climbing up to the top of the rocky height behind which we sheltered, 
we got what was, I believe, our first view of the Holy City. My 
imagination, which for many years had been supplying me with 
pictures on this subject out of a childish pigeon-hole, now received 
a shock. I had always pictured Jerusalem as a fortress-city, 
unchanged at least since medieval times, a place set definitely on a 
difficult high hill, crowned with towers and turrets and old stone 
houses, strongly girdled (for I had supposed it circular) with a 
great battlemented wall. Such indeed it may have been, and I 
have since seen several humble varieties of my boyhood’s fancy 
among the hill towns and villages of Judea on the way to Nablus, 
which still have many of these features; but I looked now upon 
a piece of very irregular landscape, amid which, at some distance, 
an amorphous mass of houses appeared, an affair as overgrown 
and as shapeless as any old English city worked upon for a century 
by the speculative builder. Nothing particular could be observed 
from where we stood except the great stone shaft of the German 
hospice which stands, a landmark for miles, north-east of the city 
and near the Mount of Olives. Jerusalem was not, apparently, 
even as undisturbed in its ancientry as the city of Durham in 
England, which also is stablished upon rocks. But though we 
were at first a little dashed and saddened in the grafting of our ideal 
to the reality, our ardour was not abated, our sense of emprise 
stood unshaken, and we longed to be up and doing, to push 
forward, and hurl the Turks away. 

From this position we shifted yet again, when no more than two 
days had passed, to the back portions of the stony ridge which 
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culminated in NebiSamvil itself—a place both dismal and desperate, 
At dusk I took over from a moping Company Commander who 
had been clinging there by his eyebrows some days. A few large 
stones piled against an outcrop of rock served him as a miserable 
sleeping place and company headquarters. A ground sheet rigged 
like a tarpaulin (which he took away with him) kept off the worst 
of the weather, up to now very cold but fairly fine. A still more 
wretched shack hard by made a nestling place for certain tele- 
phonists, while the men lay close under faults in the rock or against 
stray bits of walls. One of our own batteries was cleverly con- 
cealed behind us, where the ridge dropped and broadened into the 
village we had scrambled through during the previous relief: the 
enemy was searching for it, and we had the benefit of their ‘ shorts.’ 
There was nothing on this god-forsaken ridge of ours but a few 
old pieces of clothing, a sack of damaged Lewis gun magazines, a 
broken rifle, and three pitiful graves—sufficient warning for a 
careless wanderer, for they were new. Our function was desperate 
as the nature of the place was wild—we were to lend assistance 
to the infantry commander on Nebi Samvil if his troops were in 
danger of being overpowered. On the right of the ridge the ground 
fell almost like a precipice to a valley of chaster stone whose other 
side belonged tothe enemy. He had a listening post and so had we, 
quite in the manner of France. Our ridge was defended by a series 
of small rifle and Lewis gun posts, that hung at widely different 
angles and positions on the topmost ridges of the yawning slope, 
and were placed a considerable distance away from each other, 
protected by rough stone sangars. I could make out, on the steep 
sides of the opposing hill, the prepared positions of the enemy, 
strong, well-made trenches that looked almost unassailable. I had 
just time to take in all these features and get the rough hang of 
the place when night came, accompanied by an impenetrable mist. 
I tried to go round the line but lost my way, getting back by sheer 
luck to my shelter after two hours’ wandering. Though I had not 
‘ got the wind up,’ I had visions all night of specially selected bands 
of Turks crawling up the side of my hill with knives between their 
teeth. It is a bad thing for a Company Commander to have an 
imagination, particularly when he has to keep it to himself. What 
with the uncertainty, and the loneliness, and the cold—for none 
of us had anything but drill tunics and shorts—it was, as one of my 
subalterns said, ‘the outside edge.’ In the middle of the night, 
in this cold and silent solitude, I was ‘ wanted on the ‘phone,’ and 
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presently heard, delightedly, the polite voice of the Brigade Major, 
asking the preposterous question, how many flares I had. I said 
the company might muster three, but that under the circum- 
stances it was rather difficult to obtain a census. He seemed 
satisfied, and I had two minutes to unburden my mind to him: 
then he cut me off. 

Luckily we were not attacked, and next evening were ourselves 
relieved by another brigade. We did not know exactly where we 
were going or what was in the air, but gathered that the move was 
important and ultimate. Memorable it certainly was. Picture 
us now, the whole company in full cavalcade, trailing off the ridge 
and through the village and beyond, in single file under the stars. 
Reliefs are always dangerous; I am always glad when the last 
camel is loaded and the last mule has the last Lewis gun valise 
firmly strapped to its unwilling back. Not that the mules showed 
fight or kick at this stage of our adventures. They had been 
through Macedonia. Words can say no more. 

The pace of this move was regulated by the camels, which were 
of course utterly unsuited to the very difficult country over which 
we had to make our way. I had taken every possible precaution 
to prevent a disaster, such as the breaking in two of my column 
or the losing of direction. Special guides had been sent out during 
the afternoon, chosen from among my most reliable men, and they 
had been told to mark out the route as far as the other side of the 
village by placing piles of stones at intervals along the ridge. 
They were also instructed to widen gaps in walls for the camels, 
and remove from the selected path as many of the larger pieces 
of rock as they could. My part—for I was now in their hands— 
was to regulate the pace dead slow and get news at stated intervals 
as to the life, fortunes, happiness, or misery of the officer left to 
shepherd the mournful tail of my grotesque and pathetic procession. 
The difficulties experienced by my rearward beasts and wretched 
mule leaders soon came floating up to me in a series of heart- 
breaking entreaties pitched in despairing tones : ‘ We can’t keep up’ ; 
‘Halt in front’; ‘ We’re losing tonch’ ; ‘ The camels won’t come 
on’ ; ‘ They are falling down’ ; ‘We've broken in half ’:—to which I 
would reply in various stern and odd ways according to my temper, 
saying ‘ You must keep up’; ‘I’ve been standing still now for ten 
minutes’ ; ‘ You must damned well get a move on’; ‘ Damn and 
blast the camels’; ‘Kick them up again’; ‘I’m moving on; 
catch us up beyond the village.’ 
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After an hour and a half of these anxieties we emerged into a 
path I recognised : s leading me to the Roman road we had traversed 
when first we relieved the Scotsmsn. A long halt brought men and 
beasts together again, including an exhausted and comp’aining 
subaltern, the unfortunate herdsman. Realising that we were 
in for a night of it I spoke cheerful words to everyone, tidied the 
column up, and made a fresh start. We had been told that guides 
would be waiting for us at the other end of the Roman road. Hardly 
had we started when the storm which had been threatening us 
for hours broke like a burst vessel over our heads. 

In a few minutes we were struggling in blinding rain through 
a mixture of stone and mud. On our right was the yawning gulf, 
on our left a slight rise. Here we met another company that somehow 
fell in the rear of mine. We bore tothe left. The gulf disappeared. 
The ‘ road,’ a mere track, ran into another one, equally uninviting. 
Neither the other Company Commander nor myself knew which 
to take. We chose the right because a choice had to be made, 
realising, after we had passed a wrecked ambulance-waggon into 
which some lost person had retreated for shelter, that we too had 
lost the way. It was an absolutely exhausted company that, 
without its camels, arrived at the first glimmering of dawn at an 
olive plantation shut between two hills, and flung itself on the 
soaking ground to snatch some sleep. 

Dawn was fine, and with it came welcome yellow sunshine, 
pale and watery, but of a certain warmth. A road ran through our 
olive grove along the bottom of the valley, and curved round to 
the left We knew it as a position of our old friend along which 
we had tramped from Latrun. Rocks to the left and right of 
it rose confusedly. That on the road’s immediate right, higher 
than the others, was topped by what looked like an ancient fortress, 
Kustul by name. After leaving our ridge the night before, we 
had travelled, perforce, on a wide outside curve for a matter of 
some nine miles, and now were just north of east to Jerusalem, 
which lay about ten miles away, much higher than any of the 
country into which we had come, but hidden absolutely from 
view by a yet higher system of hills that rose between. 

We soon heard from the Colonel that events had come to a 
head. It was December 7. A general attack on the defences 
had been ordered to commence at dawn on the &th on the general 
plan I have already outlined. Our battalion was to move during 
the afternoon to take up an outpost position on the hills in front 
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of us on either side of the road. During the night the brigade 
attacking on this portion of the front was to move through our 
line and proceed to jumping-off points, a mile or more in advance. 
It was believed that the Russian Colony, beautiful Ain Karim, which 
lay clearly visible to the right front of Kustul, was but lightly held. 
The protection of Kustul and its neighbouring rocks was assigned 
to my company. Accordingly we moved during the afternoon 
to a position three-quarters up it, on the friendly face of it, and 
took over from a commander who cautioned us not to let ourselves 
be seen. 

The night spent on the hill was the most picturesque in my 
life and, climatically. one of the wildest. Shortly after dark the 
wind rose and the rain came down in torrents. The men, some 
posted behind the front walls that girdled the old fortress building, 
others behind walls in the lower ground to the right, were so ked 
to the skin. As night advanced the storm increased, until we 
faced a hurricane. Flooded out of my bivouac on the rear face 
of the rock, I moved just before midnight, tozether with my tele- 
phonists, to a stone chamber in the fortress, facing back into a 
small courtyard. The place was chock up with artillery observers, 
and I expected it would be blown to rubbish at dawn by enemy 
artillery, but chanced it. Earlier in the evening I had walked a 
mile to my right in search of the next company of whatever brigade 
was there, but found no one. So I placed a J.ewis gun there, with 
orders to fire down the valley. I knew practically nothing of the 
scheme of operations, it all seemed a happy-go-lucky sort of affair. 
In front of us lay difficult and unknown country. I guessed I 
was pretty safe, in such weather, from an enemy attack. And I 
was convinced that our own plans would have to be postponed or 
abandoned. 

Shortly after midnight messages came to me from the left and 
right of the line that troops were passing through. This was the 
160th Brigade, advancing to Kuldnieh, their position of deployment, 
though I only knew at the time that they were going forward into 
the unknown. I learnt afterwards from one of the officers that 
they got forward for about a mile and then were suddenly fired 
on by machine-guns and snipers, who were rushed and the teams 
bayoneted. At one portion of the Turks’ defences a portion of 
the brigade attacked the second line, thinking it was the first. Des- 
perate hand-to-hand encounters ended with the submission of both 
lines, the garrison of the front trenches being demoralised by the 
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sudden appearance of enemy troops in their rear, in weather 
in which they had supposed an attack impossible. Many Turks 
were bayoneted as they sheltered against the sides of their 
trenches from the storm. But those who were prepared fought 
well, for they were all famous troops, the best of the Turkish army, 
and picked for the job. Of our own troops the London Irish in 
particular lost very heavily. 

This happened at dawn, but we from our castle only heard the 
sound of firing and could see nothing, for now the rain gradually 
thinned into fine mist which settled like a cloud over the whole 
valley. Artillery observation officers, who were swarming all 
about my rocky height, now warned me to withdraw my. men, 
as they expected a bombardment, but though I removed most 
of them to the reverse side of the hi!l, nothing happened, and hardly 
a gun of either side spoke. This battle in the Kast, in which the 
main Jerusalem defences, those rock-hung trenches, were stormed 
and captured, was fought out almost under ancient conditions, 
and in a thick mist, like the mythical battle in the West, when 
King Arthur fel] in Lyonesse and passed away with the last of a 
dimly discerned civilisation. Here, too, at last, was avenged the 
traditional wrong of that defeat, for here began the triumph of 
civilisation over savagery and misrule. 

Very early in the morning the battalion collected its scattered 
companies and took up a ‘ pesition of readiness’ in a terrain of 
rocks and wet red clay on the left of the road. The ground on 
the right of the road rose in gradual terraces, and on one of the 
low ones, about three hundred yards away, a sixty-pounder battery, 
which had arrived unperceived in the night, roared almost un- 
ceasingly. Here all day long we did nothing, chafing with im- 
patience and gleaning what news we could from stray parties coming 
along the road. We learnt that the Division on the extreme left 
were making good progress towa'ds the no th of Jerusalem, that 
our own troops, the Londoners, had brilliantly captured the first 
two positions and had advanced about two miles, but that they 
had now met heavy fire from the immediate neighbourhood of the 
city, and were temporarily held up. The Welsh, however, we 
heard had not co-operated, and were still somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Bethlehem, where they had met with some 
opposition. 

Towards nightfall it began to rain again, but not heavily. 
Almost no one got any sieep that night, as ratiuns came up in 
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dribs and drabs and issuing went on continuously, for we expected 
an early move. We were cramped for room on very bad ground 
with our Field Ambulance packed in beside us. The night was 
extremely dark, and very cold. Orders came in about midnight 
that we were to be ready to advance at some early hour—I think it 
was five o’clock. While we were engaged on our preparations great 
events were in progress in Jerusalem, though we did not know it. 
Those last chill hours before dawn witnessed the flight of the Turk— 
the hurried departure of his rule for ever. At midnight Izzet Bey, 
the governor, was smashing up the instruments in the telegraph 
office with a hammer. At two in the morning the main body of 
troops marched out through the Jaffa gate. At sunrise the city 
had been formally surrendered by the mayor at a place north-east 
of it called Lifta. The Turkish civil population had left huriiedly 
the evening before. Our victory would, from a military point 
of view, be incomplete, for, owing to the weather, the Turk’s stout 
resistance, and the failure of the Welsh to keep to the time-table, 
he was managing to draw away his main forces to Jericho. 

And now began a day crowded with pictures and rich in incident. 
We set off, weary of hanging about and glad to be in movement, 
along the muddy road to the village of Kulonieh, passed it, and 
turned off to the right through an orchard of olives. At this corner 
we left the ambulance, which I did not see again until the evening 
in Jerusalem, under very different circumstances. We now tramped 
in file for about three miles along the bottom of a very remarkable 
gorge, which Jed us up a steep winding track to the beautiful Russian 
colony called Ain Karim. Pale yellow sunlight shafted down 
into this valley ; it was a beautiful morning, but intensely cold, 
even in the sun. We were all weary for want of sleep, but excited, 
and eager to push on. Winding through Ain Karim, we turned 
on to a very good road, which turned northwards and still ascended. 
At the corner of this road we halted to allow rear companies to 
catch up, and I enjoyed as never before a tin of bully-beef, shared 
with my sergeant-major. We all felt braced and invigorated 
by the keen mountain air. It was the last meal I ate with healthy 
gusto for many a long day. 

Four hundred yards up the road the companies were turned 
off into little walled gardens and told to be ready for an instant 
move. Higher up, the road ran right up to a ridge, and then bent 
leftward, at right angles to its original direction. To this ridge 
the Commanding Officer took the Company Commanders. We 
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stumbled up, looked over, and, lo! Jerusalem lay spread before 
us in the sunlight very clear and distinct, a little more than two 
miles away, but seemingly much nearer, the houses, hospitals, 
and large stone buildings of the main portion of the city rising 
bare, without a tree to screen them, at the further end of an 
absolutely bare stretch of rocky landscape that fell in the middle 
to a small wadi, and became finally the stony quarried ridge upon 
which we stood. 

The ridge itself, the road, and the road’s further passage had, 
earlier in the day, been the scene of violent conflict, and the bodies 
of several London men still lay in the chalk-dug trenches on the 
Jerusalem side of it. The attacking brigade had overthrown the 
enemy here, and had passed on north of the city to win the Nablus 
road. Nevertheless great caution was necessary, for, though no 
resistance was expected, it was not yet known certainly whether 
the city was held or not, and the situation to the south and to the 
west had not been cleared up, as the Welsh, though now pressing 
on, were not yet near enough to effect a junction. It was decided, 
after a hurried council with the General commanding the brigade, 
that the battalion should advance across the rocks up to the wall 
of the city, and then swing left through some trees where it over- 
flowed its original limits and became suburban. Back we rushed 
down the road to our companies, explained the plan of advance to 
our officers, and presently arrived with all our men at the ridge 
again. Immediately we arrived the Colonel said that the plan 
had been ‘ washed out’; the road was considered safer; we were 
to proceed along it, and almost at once set off. 

As we approached the north-eastern suburbs into which the 
road ran, a motley populace came out to meet us, waving white flags. 
It was a very cosmopolitan crowd, fringed with old bearded men 
clad in long robes, and sprinkled with cheaply dressed Europeans 
of doubtful nationality, and containing some biscuit-faced people 
who did not seem to belong to any nation at all. They lined the 
streets as we passed, seemed glad, shouted little bits of bad English 
at us, and offered us bread of a kind (which we badly needed) 
at enormous prices. I tried to look like a victorious person and 
failed, as we all failed, for we were very exhausted and I could 
hardly get the men along. After a few hundred yards we turned 
to the left, northwards, and came to a large open square of natural 
rock. Crossing this, I passed the word down the ranks to increase 
the pace, for I had been given the tip—by the adjutant, I think 
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—that speed was imperative. The men twigged it at once and 
responded famously, then we plunged into a street and halted. 

I let the men fall out on a piece of pavement and take off their 
equipment, and they at once began to buy dried figs, nuts, and 
oranges. The officers I kept near me. I was, in fact, wrestling 
with myself. Everything seemed as safe as houses: and yet I 
doubted. Suddenly making up my mind, I fell them all in, a most 
unpopular move, and marched them off into a blind alley hard by, 
where nothing could be bought. Then I ordered them to sit on 
their packs and wait what might betide. 

Hurrying to find the Colonel, I met the Brigade Commander. 
Though going in the other direction he kindly set me right. I 
found my C.O. standing at the opening of a little street, just where 
the last houses petered away and left the rocky plain. In front 
the ground fell for some distance to a cluster of houses in the va!ley- 
bed that looked like a small village. Then it rose to a ridge about 
a mile and a half away, on the sky-line. ‘The Turks hold that 
ridge,’ he said, ‘and we’ve got to take it.’ 

‘ Now ?’ I asked. 

‘In three minutes,’ he said, and fell to allotting companies 
positions and objectives. It was, I could see, a place for a proper 
open order attack. I was to be in support, on the left. I rushed 
‘ back, sent out two scouts, whom I had luckily got ready previously, 
and in about three minutes’ time was pushing down the street in 
column of fours followed by all the mules. At the same moment 
a light battery that had been attached to the brigade galloped 
into the square we had lately passed over and came straight into 
action. 

The leading company had already gone. I doubled the men 
across the open in artillery formation—four little bunches— 
and got to the village, which was threshed with bullets. Here we 
got the guns off the mules. The next problem was how to get 
over a stretch of very rocky ground into the valley, where we 
could reorganise for the final advance. The leading company was 
nowhere to be seen, and there was apparently no one on our right. 
Now the bullets came thicker, ricochetting about the rocks. 
At last I managed to let all my officers know that I intended 
to push right on and make the ridge. I got up and ran forward 
with my headquarters staff. I passed a body, with two stretcher- 
bearers bending over it. It was a man I had seen shot in the throat 
a moment before. Several men dropped, but somehow we all got 
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into the valley. Then, in two lines, we climbed the ridge. It was 
unheld. The Turks, clad in greatcoats, were running along the 
bottom of the next valley. We stood behind stone walls and fired 
at them. 

Then I turned round and saw my C.O. ‘Hullo,’ he said, 
‘you've taken the whole blessed hill. What about that house ?’ 
and he pointed along the ridge to the right. I owned I had paid 
no attention to it, and at once sent an officer with a number of men 
to explore. A few minutes later a fusillade of fire rose from that 
quarter, and I hurried up to see what had happened. We had 
cleared the house, though some Turks were putting up a fight 
at the far end of the garden. The danger came from the right 
flank, where the ta]! shaft of the German hospice we had seen ten 
miles away, rose beside some trees. It was full of machine-guns, 
taking us beautifully in enfilade. I crossed the road that ran 
along the ridge, and as I did so a sergeant next me fell dead, 
shot through the forehead. I got into the garden and stood 
with my back to the wall of the house, directing operations. Then, 
apparently, someone dealt me a tremendous blow on the chest. 
I tottered a moment—and fell to the ground. The icy waters 
of Death ran into me. To be knocked out .. . like this... on 
the Mount of Olives! Then the rein, Jong threatening, burst upon 
the ridge, chill, bitter, followed by darkness. 

Such, in merest outline, is the part we played—all we were 
allowed to do—in the taking of Jerusalem. 
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